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FIGHTING THE MILLION- DOLLAR FIRE IN NEW YORK CITY ON JULY 18 
Over 28,000 gallons of water per minute were poured onto this conflagration, which was confined to the immediate 
area in which it originated 






































for Fulton Diesel Engi 
The very fact of the growing demand for oils provides for a 
permanent and abundant supply of fuel for Fulton Diesel Oil 
Engines. The great demand is for gasoline and the lighter oils 
But these are but a small proportion of petroleum. Their pro 
duction automatically increases the supply of heavy crudes and 
Facts to Remember fuel oils, and these surplus oils must compete with coal and wood 
+ ] > 
About The Falton Diesel tor markets 
Three to four times as much fuel is required to run a plant which 
burns it under boilers as to operate a Fulton Diesel Engine plant 
In fact, if all the oil-burning plants were Diesel plants, almost 
A compact i ined - I } 
——« 75 per cent of the fuel oil now consumed would be without 
For all power purposes in a market 
unite from 150 to 1001 
ho ) ~ 
Sp re It is a conservative estimate that less than five per cent of the 
savings of two-thirds ove fuel oil suitable for Diesel Engines is consumed by them. 
—— consumption under 
Fisnuned cffictence So, it is obvious that the rapidly increasing adoption of Fulton 
ae Seta Diesel Engines, and of Diesel Engines in general, is a movement 
i 4 e “ 
Fuel consumption tn direct which actually conserves the fuel oil supply and tends to lower 
roportion to load. 4 
eae ahem teak, the price 
aten  whthent eund-by Our new bulletin, No. 801, describing and illustrat 
loeses the Fulton Diesel Engine and containing other 
— and easy etarting valuable information, will be mailed upon request 
—~ aad independent of 
size. 
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L. The Public Water-Supply and the Part Played by the Local Water-Works 


Superintendent 


By Frank C. Jordan 


Secretary, Indianapolis Water Company 

CAREFUL survey seems to indicate property, it is imperative that all nationa 
that the only answer which our coun- organizations give most careful attention to 

try makes to the ever-increasing fire the question of fire protection and fire pre 
loss is to add largely to its insurance pre- vention and exert every effort to bring about 
miums and to its fire departments, both in the elimination of all 
men and equipment. 
To-day our fire de- 
partments are recog- 


fires classed as pre 
ventable. It is high 


time that we turn 





— > the spotlight of pu 
America’s fire loss has reached the : “ak. 


nized as the most ef- proportions of a national calamity and licity on our fire loss, 
ficient in the world; we are becoming a criminally careless make a careful study 
and well thev need people. This matter of burning four or of the causes of our 
be. We are con- five hundred million dollars’ worth of Senn atl mem coll 
Pr : property every year has ceased to be a epee , 
fronted with the matter of no concern. Our increasing carefully prepared 
lamentable fact that fire loss stands as a serious indictment campaign of educa 
our countrv. with of the American public. Our 1921 fire tion. to the end that 
all of its wonderful loss means that five hundred million che cise - thinkine 
dollars’ worth of our natural and created ee - 
development and resources are wiped out of existence. people of this coun 
wonderful fire-fight- There is a prevailing opinion that fire try may understand 
ing force and equip- insurance companies in some mysterious the seriousness of 


way make good our loss by fire. The 


ment, has an annua tag . 
has a proceeds of a fire insurance policy may 


our fire loss and take 


fire loss of almost $5 reimburse the individual for the loss he proper steps to cut 
per capita, whereas has sustained, but no amount of money this loss to a mini 
the foreign coun- can restore a burned structure; therefore, mum figure. This 


telen. with anti. when a fire occurs, everybody loses. 
quated fire-fighting 
equipment but with lowed by the enact 
careful habits reinforced by severe personal ment of rigid laws covering personal lia 
liability laws, have an annual per capits bility for preventable fires, and these law 
fire loss ranging from 11 to 60 cents. should be cnforced to the letter so that the 


In view of our appalling loss in life and irresponsible or evil-minded citizen will be 


campaign of educa 
tion should be fol 











compelled to eliminate preventable fires. 
* From a paper presented before the American Water an “ml a . a 
Works Association, May 16, 1922. Che fire department is not maiutained to 
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protect a man from the results of his negli 
gence, and when he calls upon the city in 
anv such case he should be made to pay tor 
this service No civilized country should 
expect its fireme to risk their lives in fight 
ing fires which are easily preventable. In 
many of the foreign countries, a man who 
I i hre must t the court that he 
v no way ré ble or the fire, or 
he ibjected to a fine nd the lo | 
in rance Che | conscience is De 
come < ed to the necessity for at fire pre 
vent me ire We feel relic 1 whe 
we re d the vords | covered by 

nce and we feel that some s ‘ 
por ition ¢ illed I rance co in will 
hake 1 tree bea i never-ending crop 
of dollars and gath this mone nd 
hand it to the insured, fully compensating 
him for all loss. We overlook the fact that 
our tremendous fire loss, plus the cost of 
operating insurance companies, is borne by 
all of us in the way of insurance premiums 
and that this amount constitutes one of our 
ereatest national expenditures. Only a few 
vears ago the average insurance agent took 
very little intet I 


é terest in the subject of fire pre- 
vention, the fact of an increase in fire loss 
being used by him as an argument to hi 
clients to take out more insurance The 
progressive insurance agents of to-day, how- 
ever, take a different view of the matter, 
, |. Fox of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents says 


Although it m em to the short-sighted 
nt poor business to recommend to an 1 
ired that if a certain pile of rubbish is dis 
posed of the rate can be reduced from $1.25 to 
13 cents, as a matter of fact such advice is a part 
of the duty every agent owes to his client 
even though such advice may reduce the actual 


premium rate involved.” 


He further states that: 


“It is a notable fact that the press of the 
country has been active in aiding communities 
to reduce their fire losses, and it is absolutely 
essential that reputable agents throughout the 


country cooperate with every ounce of energy 
to the same end.” 


The Part Played by the Water Department 

The success of a fire prevention program 
will be due in no small measure to coopera- 
tion on the part of the water-plant superin- 
tendent, and his first duty will be to see that 
his property is fully equipped to furnish 
adequate fire protection service. This may 
require the expend'ture of a considerable 


ioe fe ie 
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ount of money, but the value of the ade- 
quate fire protection service will far out- 
weigh the fixed charges on the extensions 
and additions necessary to bring the plant 
up to a point where it can furnish excel- 

The Committee on Fire Pre- 
vention and Engineering Standards of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters of 
New York has made a large number of re- 
ports on the water departments of the 
country, and if its suggestions are carried 
yut, these fire and water departments would 
e in position to furnish excellent service 


lent service. 


( 
l 
and we would to the fullest extent cooperate 
in the fire prevention program. During the 
past fifteen years, the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters has made several re- 
ports on the Indianapolis Water Company’s 
property, and we have found these reports 
exceedingly valuable in that they have 
pointed out our weak spots and have guided 
us in mapping out our future extensions and 
additions. 

A high fire loss in a city raises a ques- 
tion as to the integrity of the water-plant 
to the same degree that a high typhoid rate 
raises a question in the minds of the people 
as to the purity of the water-supply. These 
assumptions on the part of the public are 
not entirely true, but nevertheless they exist 
in the minds of many of our citizens. The 
up-to-date water-works official has made 
every effort to eliminate typhoid, and he 
should work just as hard toward the elimina- 
tion of preventable fires. If a fire preven- 
tion campaign has been inaugurated in this 
city, he should cooperate with it; if none 
has been inaugurated, he should initiate one 
and do his utmost to carry-it through to a 
successful conclusion. 

\cting on this principle, and on the in- 
vitation of W. J. Curran, of the Indianapolis 
Salvage Corps, and E. M. Sellers, manager 
of the Indiana Inspection Bureau, the 
writer suggested to the Indianapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce the formation of a Fire 
Prevention Committee. This was done in 
the early part of April, 1921, and the writer 
was made Chairman of a Fire Prevention 
Committee consisting of about 1,200 In- 
dianapolis citizens. At the outset, we made 
a most careful study of our fire loss and 
were amazed to find that it had increased 
from a per capita loss of $1.75 in 1910 to a 
per capita loss of $5.10 for the year 1920, 
and that the average Indianapolis citizen 
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had increased his careless habits in a greater 
ratio than the city had been able to increase 
its fire-fighting facilities. Our investiga- 
tion showed that in the year I910 our city 
had 5.8 fires per. thousand population, and 
that this had increased to 10.7 fires per 
thousand population during the year 1920. 
After going into the matter with great care, 
we determined that this great fire loss could 
not be checked by any campaign of one 
week or one month, and when our campaign 
was launched we went into it determined to 
spend four or five years if necessary, to 
achieve the results for which we were work- 
ing, namely, a cleaner and healthier In- 
dianapolis with an exceptionally low fire 
loss. At the outset of the 1921 campaign, 
the city evidenced 
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its shoulders the burden of removing all 
rubbish and refuse of any kind which had 
accumulated around the homes. About 250,- 
000 pieces of fire prey ention literature were 
distributed, and fire prevention cards are 
still hanging in thousands of Indianapolis 
homes. Added to this cooperation from the 
city officials, schools, clubs, etc., was the 
exceptionally fine cooperation from citizens 
in general. The net result of all of these 
efforts during 1921 was a great decrease in 
our fire loss and a surprisingly large de 
crease in our loss of life. Our 1921 fire loss 
showed a decrease of $550,000, as com- 
pared with 1920, and from April 1, 1921, 
to the present time but one person has been 
burned to death in the city, instead of our 

usual annual loss of 





its interest by de- 
fraying the expenses 
of the fire preven- 
tion campaign, and 
during the 1921! 
campaign—and_ the 
same will be true of 
the 1922 campaign— 
not one dollar was 
put up by any one 
who might in any 
way be_ interested 
from an_ ulterior 
motive. The Fire 
Department and, in 
fact, all city depart- 
ments, have cooper- 


burned to death 





Conserve Our Resources 


The depletion of our resources by fire 
is in itself an exceedingly serious matter, 
but the seriousness of the financial loss 
is greatly exceeded by the seriousness of 
our loss of life due to fire. The 1920 
figures show that 15,219 persons were 


and 17,641 were seriously injured; 82 
per cent of the dead and injured were 
mothers and children, and 92 per cent 
of the fires that caused these fatalities 
were the result of carelessness or neg- 
ligence. Carefully 
indicate that approximately 80 per cent 
of all the fires occurring in the United 
States are preventable. 


from I2 to 20. The 
greatest result, how- 
ever, of the 1921 fire 
prevention campaign 
was the laying of 
the foundation for a 
greater fire preven- 
tion effort, and the 
1922 program holds 
promise of even 
greater success than 


the United States 


was attained in 1921. 


prepared _ statistics 


The 1922 Program 

Generally speak- 
ing, the 1922 cam- 
paign is divided into 








ated in an excep- 

tionally fine way and have done their ut- 
most in the cause of fire prevention. No 
finer service has been rendered by any one 
than that rendered by the public and paro- 
chial schools, and a large measure of the 
success of our campaign has been due to 
the exceptionally fine cooperation accorded 
by these organizations. Through the in 
strumentality of thousands of fire preven- 
tion essays, programs, and many talks by 
teachers, the subject of fire prevention is 
being taught to the younger generation, and 
it is our firm conviction that within a few 
years a careless people, and a consequent 
high fire loss, will be unknown. 

The churches, Sunday schools and civic 
clubs have at all times taken a lively inter- 
est in the subject of fire prevention and have 
given much publicity to our campaign. The 
Board of Sanitary Commissioners took upon 


five separate and 

distinct campaigns, namely: 

“Let’s Clean "Er Up” Campaign, running from 
April 3 to April 29 

lire Resistant Roof Campaign, April 12 to 
May 13 

City Beautification Campaign, May and Jur 
closing with the awarding of prizes on 
June 15 

Clean-up and Fire Prevention Publicity Cam- 
paign, October 2 to October 16 

No Accident, No Fire Week, November 1 to 
November 8 


e 


After mapping out the 1922 fire preven- 
tion program, we received a pledge of active 
cooperation from the new city administra- 
tion, and the Mayor, and every department 
of his administration, are giving unqualified 
cooperation. The City Council appropriated 
funds to carry on the campaign, and the 
program was launched with the assurance 
of city-wide support. We distributed a 
large amount of “Let’s Clean ’Er Up” 
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literature, and the newspapers gave much 
space. Asa result, our city has experienced 


the best clean-up in its history, and inspect 
ors from the Fire and Police Departments 


inform us that they are finding it necessary 
to serve but very few official clean-up 


notices 


Prohibit the Shingle Roof 


During the months of January and Fel 
ruary of this vear, the citv had occasion to 
realize the absolute neces itv of the elimi: 


tion of the shingle roof, which, according to 


the Fire ( hief, is our greatest hre hazard 
We have approximately 60,000 buildings 
covered with wooden shingle rool and 
during the first two months of this year 
there were 850 shingle roof fires, the maxi 
mum number for any one day being on Fel 
ruary 16, when there were 623 fires, every 
one of which was due to a de fecti e fluc 
or to sparks on a s] ngle roof. We have 
a city ordinance which prohibits the use of 


1 


wooden shingles on new buildings, and pro 
vides further that if 50 per cent of a roof 
is damaged, the entire roof must be re- 
placed with a fire-resistant roof. This ordi- 
nance, however, fails to specify a time when 
all shingle roofs must be replaced with firs 
resistant roofs, and the change is therefore 
very slow. A great many cities have rigid 
ordinances in reference to shingle roofs, 
and the value of these ordinances will b 
realized when we compare our record of 
more than 1,200 shingle roof fires in 1920 
with the record of New Orleans, where 
there were 24; Cincinnati, 56. Louisville 
110; St. Paul, 99, and Philadelphia, 110 
We held a large number of conferences with 
the Indianapolis roofers and explained to 
them that if the campaign to eliminate the 
wooden shingle roofs was successful, it 
would be because of the cooperation of the 
roofers, and that in order to cooperate it 
would be necessary for them to do three 
things: 

I Educate the public to the fact that good 
roofing is an asset, whereas inferior 
roofing is a liability 

2. Put on good roofing at a fair price 


3. Put on good roofing on the payment plan 

Practically all the roofers are cooperat- 
ing in a fine way and have assured us that 
they will do everything in their power to 
further this program. Some publicity was 
carried in the papers in the latter part of 
March in reference to the absolute necessity 
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of eliminating the wooden shingle, and we 
prepared to launch a strenuous campaign 
from April 12 to May 10. The public, how- 
ever, beat us to the proposition, and roof- 
ers in Indianapolis have all the work which 
they can possibly handle for some time. 
The Building Commissioner is issuing from 
35 to 60 re-roofing permits every day. 


Replacing Rubbish Piles with Gardens 

\ city beautification campaign is being 
irranged, on the theory that if a rubbish 
pile can be replaced with a flower-bed or 
table garden, there will not be much 
liability of another rubbish pile growing on 
or near that place. In other words, we hope 
to make a geranium or tomato grow where 
rubbish formerly flourished. An organiza- 
tion is being perfected in every ward, with 
two chairmen, a man and a woman, and 
200 or more ward workers. The plans con- 
template a yard beautification contest with 
fifteen or more prizes for each ward and 
800 certificates of merit to be distributed 
throughout the city. Approximately one- 
half of the prizes and certificates of merit 
will be awarded for the best yards, and an 
equal number for the yards showing the 
greatest improvement. In addition to the 
ward prizes, there will be 15 to 25 major 


prizes to be awarded by the Mayor for the | 


most beautiful lawns and premises in the 
city. We are availing ourselves of the ser- 
vices of the Park Department, City Plan- 
ning Commission, Board of Sanitary Com- 
missioners, all of which have to do with the 
general appearance of the city. 

The Committee on Laws and Ordinances 
is giving careful attention to the prepara- 
tion of a city ordinance making rigid pro- 
visions for the elimination of the shingle 
roof, and is also preparing a bill for pres- 
entation to the next Legislature, covering 
personal liability for preventable fires. We 
are just beginning to realize the length and 
breadth of a fire prevention program, and 
our experience indicates that it achieves 
the following results for a city: 

1. Makes for better health conditions 

through the instrumentality of clean-up 

programs 

Decreases fire loss 

Decreases the loss of life due to fire 

Is essentially a Safety First Campaign 

Makes a city beautiful through the elimi- 
nation of rubbish piles, dilapidated 
buildings and other fire hazards 

6. Makes better American citizens 
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The Parable of the Three Roads 


Why Adequate Plant Inspection Is Necessary to Insure Good Bituminous Roads 


By Francis P. Smith 
Consulting Paving Engineer, New York City 


ET us assume, for the minute, that 

we are in the position of an engineet 

who has not specialized in bituminous 
construction. Certain contracts have been 
let in his district for asphalt pavements. 
His appropriation is more or less limited 
and perhaps he is doubtful as to the real 
necessity for plant inspection. After the 
foundation has been laid and is ready for 
the bituminous top, he visits the plant. He 
finds it in operation, apparently running all 
right, the batches being turned out and the 
sand assembled and fed to the dryers; the 
trucks are leaving with fair regularity and 
the mixture looks all right. It is black 
and the sand seems to be fairly-well coated. 
He takes a sample from the load and tests 
the temperature and finds it comes within 
the limits of the specification require 
ments, 

From there he goes to the road, where 
he finds the trucks delivering the hot as- 
phaltic mixture. It is being shoveled, 
spread and rolled in good workmanlike 
manner, and he comes back to his office 
and thinks: “What real necessity is there 
for an inspector at the plant? Everything 
seems to be going all right, and why visit 
the plant more than once a day and the 
street occasionally? Why is not that suffi- 
cient?” And so he lets it go at that, and 
if he is fortunate enough to get a good 
pavement, he is liable to come to the con- 
clusion that plant inspection is not a neces- 
sity, but a more or less expensive luxury 
which can be omitted when appropriations 
are scanty. 

There is another side to the question, 
however, and as I firmly believe it true that 
we learn more from our own failures and 
mistakes than from any other source, I am 
going to cite certain failures which were 
wholly due to inadequate inspection, as pos- 
sibly the best way of emphasizing the 
point. 

Fortunately for my illustration, within 
the last three years three failures of bitu- 
minous pavement have come to my atten- 


tion. In all these cases it happened that 
[I was entirely familiar with the circum- 
stances attending their construction, the 
kind of materials used, and the personnel 
of the contractor and the engineers un 
der whose direction the pavements were 
laid. 

In the first case the engineer decided to 
limit his inspection to daily visits to the 
plant and street, supplemented by a daily 
analysis of a sample taken when he visited 
the street. Instead of a complete analysis, 
he determined the bitumen content only, 
on the theory that the amount of asphalt 
that went into a bituminous road was one 
of the most important elements to check 
up, and that as the asphalt was the most 
expensive ingredient of the pavement, he 
would be more likely to find a shortage 
there than in any other constituent. In 
this instance he was drawing on his ex- 
perience in concrete construction work. 

In the second case the engineer decided 
against complete inspection, but he or one 
of his assistants took a daily sample of the 
mixture and had a complete analysis made 
of it. 

In the third case the engineer was con 
vinced of the necessity of plant inspection 
and he assigned a good inspector to cover 
the plant and had daily complete analyses 
made of the mixture, but he thought the 
street gang could get along all right. 

In the first case a single sand was used 
and this sand had been examined carefully 
and approved as suitable for the construc- 
tion of a sheet asphalt pavement. In the 
second case two approved sands were used 
and they were supposedly mixed in the 
proportions designated by the engineer. 
In the third case only one sand was used, 
there was practically no street inspection, 
and the street gang was composed of un- 
skilled and incompetent men. Still keeping 
the preliminary conditions in mind, let us 
inspect these roads after they have been 
completed and subjected to trafhe for 
various periods of time. 
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The First Road—Skimping on Bitumen 


In the case of the first road the time 
\ e four mont small p 
ti i I it il t ‘ | | 
of the remaining scaling 
ind the rest ot the jf ent both 

l \\ it ré | ppene 
t iminati the ent 
the different portions ol! the treet showe 
very clearly that the portions of the 
ment which were in fairly good conditio1 
carried about the no! il percentage ol 
bituminous material he portions of the 
pavemnn t that were ne instead oft 
carrying between id I1.5 per cent 
bitumen, carried on the average on 8 


per cent. The portion which was “shoving 


had ibout 9 rer cent of bitumen Che 
analyses of this pavement 1! ade by the en 
gineer all showe nen content 

ning between 10 and per cent. Phes 
samples were taken by the engineer on his 
daily visits to the street It cde velope on 
further investigation that, owing to the 
pressure of other work, the engineet 
regul riy paid a visit to the street en 
10 and il every mor! gy Therefore tne 
men at the plant and the men on the street 
after that visit between 1 d it, kn 
there would be no further visits made that 
day and no other samples would be taken 
for analysis. It was very easy, therefore, 


for them to run during the early po 


of the day a mixture which contained the 
normal percentage of bitumen, regardless 
of what they did afterward 

It was also the case in this particular 
pavement that the contractor to whom the 
job was awarded was a man who had had 
a good deal of experience in public work, 
a man who stood very well with the ad- 
ministration, but this was his first attempt 
to lay a bituminous pavement. He was 
brought up in a school where anything to 
increase the output of the work could very 
often be gotten away with, and such 
methods often did not seriously damage 
the final result; being ignorant, he had to 
rely on the advice of the men he had hired 
for the job on the street and at the plant. 
They tried to make a low cost record for 
themselves by saving asphalt when they 
thought it would not be detected, and by 


speeding up the plant. The deficiency in 
bitumen was one of the causes for the fail- 
ure. Another cause was the fact that the 


pavement was insufficiently compressed, th 


rolling was done superficially, and the 

ed pavement had a density of between 
Ss and 1.89, which is much too low. An 
examination of certain portions of the 


pavement which were defective showed 
that not only was the bitumen content low, 


it the grains of sand were insufficiently 


coated That led to an investigation of 
he record to the daily output of the 
plant 


The plant had an-ordinary 9-cubic-yard 
mixer which turned out a batch of 1,000 
pounds of material. The specifications, 
backed up by the requirements of good 
practice, called for at least one minute’s 
mixing in the mixer, the revolutions of the 
shafts between 60 and 8o per minute. An 
experienced mixing crew, trained to the last 
minute and _ entirely competent, can 





turn out one batch of mixture 
every minute and 20 seconds and give a full 
minute's mixing to each batch. An excep- 
tionally well-trained crew can, throughout 
the day, average one batch in I minute and 
30 «seconds Giving the contractor the 
benefit of the doubt and assuming his crew 
to be an exceptional one, that would make 
40 batches an hour. \ thousand-pound 
batch will lay 5 square yards of 2-inch 
pavement, so the maximum output which 
could be allowed to a contractor doing his 
work properly and giving it the required 
time of mixing, would be 200 square yards 
per hour. In this particular case the work 
was prosecuted with a g-hour plant day. 
That gives us 1,800 square yards per day 
as the maximum output for that plant. 
We found on investigating the records 
that 2,500 or 2,800, and even as high as 
3,000 square yards had been laid per diem, 
which meant that the mixing was cut fully 
in half. That accounted for the insufficient 
coating of the sand grains, and, combined 
with the lack of rolling and the low per- 
centage of bitumen, accounted entirely and 
wholly for the failure of that pavement in 
four months. The traffic on that road was 
heavy. The foundation was of concrete 
8 inches thick, and the subsoil was properly 
drained. There was no question of im- 
proper foundation or improper drainage. 
Further investigations involving a pretty 
close approximation of the daily amounts 
laid and their relative service records after 
the four months showed, in those cases 
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where it was possible to trace them—which 
was about 30 per cent of the time—that the 
pavement laid in the period from early 
morning up to 11 o'clock has given very 
good satisfaction. That illustrates as 
plainly as words can tell what took plac« 
after the engineer had paid his daily visit 
and the contractor felt himself freed from 
further supervision for the remainder of the 
day. 

An inspector at the plant would hav 
verified the weights of the mixture. He 
would have verified the time allotted to 
mixing. He would not have permitted them 
to reduce it, and the mixture sent to the 
street would have been of uniform bitumen 
content, and his temperatures would have 
been properly maintained. The cost of that 
inspector at the plant weighed against the 
indirect cost to the city through the incon- 
venience to the public while taking up al d 
replacing that pavement, and the cost of a 
new pavement, which will fall directly on 
the contractor, would have paid for ten 
inspectors at the plant ten times over. 


The Second Road—Mixing Two Sands 
Now let us visit the second road. In 
this road two sands were used, one a coarse 
sand, and one a fine sand. In the fine sand 
the particles were almost wholly composed 
of quartz. They were very sharp and had 
rough surfaces to which bitumen adhered 
well. The coarse sand was partly rounded 
and if used by itself would not have made 
a stable mixture. It was, however, the only 
coarse sand available in that location at 
anything like a reasonable cost, and not 
more than 33 per cent of it was required 
in the mixture. A mixture made according 
to these proportions would have had suffi- 
cient stability and would be in all respects 
an excellent mixture. In this case, you will 
remember, daily samples were taken by the 
engineer on the street, and the analysis 
that was made involved only the bitumen 
contents. The contractor was a man who 
had had very considerable experience in 
the laying of sheet asphalt, a man of high 
business honor and integrity, and he tried 
honestly to lay the best pavement he knew 
how. The plant foreman was very good 
in some respects, but slack in one par 
ticular. That one particular was fatal. 
Two years after that street was laid, pos- 
sibly one-half of the pavement was in good 


ndition and the remainder was 


badly. The cause for the defective por- 
tions of the pavement was clearly trac¢ 
to lack of care in the mixi g f the sands. 
The established proportion for th inds 
was two of fine to one of coarse. 


If you have had experience with asphalt 
lants, especially at the start of 1 plece 


1! 
| 


of work, you wi realize 


t to get men to keep their arse Sal 
iles separate from the fine sand piles and 
to establish a system whereby the sands 
will be mixed in the right proportion. In 


this particular case the coarse sand was 


very much cheaper than the fine The 
plant foreman, thinking to do his employer 


a good turn and reduce the cost of layir 


the pavement, tried to use all of the coarse 


sand possible. That policy was carried so 
far that possibly one-half of this pavement 
was laid with all coarse sand and no fine 


sand in it. The analyses showed that the 
bitumen content of that pavement rat 
uniform. The men on the mixer did their 


duty, using the sa 





the same amount of filler; they kept the 
mixture uniform in these respects, and the 
engineer congratulated himself that this 
pavement was more uniform than th 
average, and he expected the best results 
from it. 

When we have a pavement with a given 
bitumen content composed of a 
aggregate, we have one in which the sur- 
face is more thickly covered with bitumen 
than in a pavement of the same bitumen 
content which is composed of a fine aggre- 
gate. In this particular case, when using 
the coarse sand alone, the mixture contait 
ing 10.5 per cent bitumen probably carried 
over I per cent excess of bitumen, which 
was further aggravated by the fact that the 
rounded grains had a comparatively smooth 
surface. The result was a pavement which 
narkedly lacked stability, and under heavy 
traffic it became wavy and shoved badly. 
In this case, the entire failure was due to 
not mixing the sands properly. An it 
spector at the plant who was competent and 
faithful would have kept an eye continually 
upon the men who were feeding the sand 
to the drum, and would have seen that the 
coarse and the fine sands were mixed in 
the proper proportion Had he done so, 
that failure would not have occurred, t! 


saving much trouble. 
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The Third Highway—Density Not 
Uniform 
In the case of the third highway, which 


again, was a main trunk line route, it also 


had a 6-inch concrete foundation and a 
subgrade more thar ordinarily vell 
drained, and only one sand was used \n 
inspector who was in every way co! 

petent was present it «the plant The 
analyses were complete and showed a mix 
ture with a variation that was well withi 
the iverage limits ot departure iro the 
standards set by the specification. In other 


words, the mixture better than the 
average Phe portions of the road that 
were laid in the early part of the season 
showed at the end of two years a very 
decidedly wavy condition Portions ot 
the road which were laid toward the latter 
part of the season were as perfect at th 
end of two years as on the day they were 
laid, if not better. Here was a case where 
the mixture was not at fault, but what 
happened was this 

In the early season the contractor had 
difficulty in getting a competent gang for 
the street. He hada poor roller man. He 
also had a four-mile haul from the plant, 
and the men who shoveled the material 
after it was dumped from the wagon were 
untrained, and rakers and_ shovelers 
trampled upon the mixture while it was 
being spread. Lon pl uint of that ver 
condition was made to the engineer having 
charge of the work, but it appeared to be 
somewhat of a hardship to the contractor 
to expect him at the very start of the 
season to have a gang that was well- 
trained and would fall into their places 
as they should. So, for a period of thirty 
days, workmanship on the street was tol 
erated which was not in accordance with 
the best practice, but which would, possibly 
in 50 out of 100 cases, have resulted in an 
entirely satisfactory pavement. As _ is 
always the case, those portions of the 
street where the mixture had not been 
properly raked and fluffed up, contained 
places where the density of the pavement 
was greater than those parts immediately 
adjacent thereto, and when the roller 
passed over them there was left a pave- 
ment which did not have the same density 
throughout. The compression exerted by 
a heavy truck is greatly in excess of that 
which can be obtained with a steam roller, 
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and the concentrated traffic on that par 
ticular road found those spots that wer« 
less dense than others and began to depress 
them. Under modern motor traffic a de- 
pression once started quickly grows and 
gives rise to other depressions, until a 
series of waves is formed, with disastrous 
results which are familiar to us all. 


Safety Dependent on Inspection 
The three roads in question were paved 
with sheet asphalt with 1! 
course and 1 


2 inches of binder 
inches of surface mixture 
In a normal sheet asphalt mixture, a total 
variation of 1% per cent from the standard 
bitumen content desired is not necessarily) 
fatal to the road or even extremely detri 
mental, so that with this type of pavement 
rtain amount of inaccuracy in weigh- 
ing the ingredients can be tolerated with- 
out specially bad results. But in a great 
many sections of this country they lay what 
has been called Topeka mix, which is more 
or less of a hybrid. It was originally a 
sheet asphalt mixture containing a small 
percentage of stone, small enough in quan- 
tity and size to avoid the Warren Brothers’ 
patents. The Warren Brothers had really 


covered the best possible grading for a. 


coarse mineral aggregate in a bituminous 
pavement. There has been object’on to 
laying a patented pavement, and in order 
to get around that, they tried to lay this 
pavement which had only a small amount 
of stone in it. A great deal of this kind of 
pavement has been laid. Some of it has 
given very good results. In some cases its 
use has been justified by the fact that stone 
is cheaper than sand; the more stone, the 
cheaper the aggregate will be and the less 
will be the amount of bitumen required, 
and, therefore, a considerable reduction in 
the cost of the pavement will be effected. 
Che limit of variation in bitumen contents 
permissible in a Topeka mixture is, how- 
ever, very much smaller than that which 
is permissible in a sheet asphalt mixture; 
therefore, more careful watching is re- 
quired on the part of the platform mixing 
gang, and greater accuracy in the weigh- 
ing of the asphalt and the other ingredients 
of the batch. 

When you think of men in a cloud of 
dust that at times is almost unbreathable, 
turning out 40 batches an hour all day 
long, one wonders that they do as good 
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work as they do, and it also becomes a 


matter of wonder how an engineer, having 
in charge a pavement involving 40 batches 
an hour separately weighed, could possibly 
go on without an adequate plant inspector 
and yet feel that the safety of the project 
was reasonably insured. 


Temperature of Batch 

There is another point I should like to 
discuss, which was not involved in the case 
of these three roads mentioned, in order to 
illustrate another vital reason why an in- 
spector should always be present at the 
bituminous mixing plant, and that is, the 
question of temperature. A test of the 
temperature of the mixture as it leaves 
the plant or as it reaches the street is not 
sufficient. In making the mixture we have 
two elements which are heated, the mineral 
aggregate and the asphalt cement. If we 
overheat the mineral aggregate and have 
a cool asphalt cement, we have in the 
finished product a mixture which will 
come within the requirements of tempera 
ture, but we shall have injured the mixture, 
because the mineral particles carry only a 
very thin film of bitumen and, if heated 
beyond the danger point, this thin film of 
bitumen will harden very rapidly. If, on 
the other hand, the sand or stone has been 
saturated with moisture by heavy rains, the 
capacity of the drum for drying and heat- 
ing the mineral aggregate will be reduced. 
Under such conditions, a foreman anxious 
to turn out a large output is tempted to 
overheat his asphalt to offset the low tem- 
perature of his heated aggregate, thus in- 
creasing the amount of mixture of normal 
temperature delivered by the plant. Such 
a mixture will be defective owing to undue 
hardening of the asphalt in the kettles, and 
the bond between the bitumen and the sand 
will probably be weak. 


Selecting the Sand 


In many cases, sand, which forms 75 
per cent or more of a sheet asphalt pave- 
ment, is obtained from large pits that are 
operated by experienced men, and they de- 
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liver a uniform supply which requires 


little inspection to insure the use of suit 

sand in the mixture. In other cases, the 
contractor frequently opens up his own 
sand-pit. Oftentimes stripping is required 
and the face of the sand-pit is found 
stratifed, fine and coarse. Sometimes it 
Is necessary to discard a layer 2 Or pos- 
sibly 3 feet deep at the top in order to get 
a proper grading for the mineral aggregate. 
[he contractor hires teamsters and places 
1 man at the pit with a scraper, and he 
instructs these teamsters to go to a certain 
portion of the pit and take the sand from 
there. The local teamster knows that the 
gets the better he will be 
paid, and he takes the sand from the easiest 
or nearest part of the pit. The consequences 
are that half the loads should have been 


more loads he 


rejected. In other cases, where coarse 
and fine sands are mixed, it is very difficult 
to get the contractor to keep the sands 
separate. The drivers are careless and 
dump fine sand on the coarse pile, and vice 
versa, and there is no possible way of 
separating and grading the sands properly 
he consequence is that the mineral aggre- 
gate varies so much that it does not come 
within the limit of the specifications or 
good practice, and, even if it does happen 
to fall within those limits, the variation 
is still so great that in order to secure the 
best results, the bitumen content should be 
varied. This it is impossible to do satis- 
factorily. 

The aphalt cement in former days used 
to be made at the plant by fluxing a hard 
asphalt, but to-day most of the large asphalt 
manufacturers send tank cars that are 
tested, either before they leave the plant 
or on delivery. The variations in penetra- 
tion are very trifling and do not require to 
be tested more than once per tank car de- 
livery, instead of once for every kettle 
filled at the plant, unless the contents of the 
kettles are kept under heat for a very long 
time. 
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highways, exclusive of roadside up-keep 


third. Gravel and earth roads are not 











Maintenance Cost of Brick Roads 
It cost the state-of Illinois, in 1919, $42.63 a mile to maintain 86.9 miles of brick 
Including this item, the total cost per mil 
for brick was $118.79, compared with $149.86 for another type and $334.80 per mile for a 
cluded. 















Milwaukee County Police Abolish 
Speed Traps 


By J. B. Scott 


ril motor-~ cle police of Milwa ke 


County, Wis., have set a splendid ex 


tions throughout the country by appe 
upon the county highways in full police 
uniform. Furthermore, they ofhciate 
manner which adequately informs 
motorists that they ar 


and not operators of speed traps awaiting 
the unwary motorist who chances t 
fringe on the speed laws of their vicinity. 


This is in accordance with the principles 
laid down by the County Sheriff, Patrick 
McManus, at the beginning of the 


1922 





db 
motoring season [This movement on the 
part of Milwaukee Co y should be copied 


by all counties in the United States where 
motor cycle police are employed in any 
way whatsoever. Some of the big cities 
have tried out the idea in their city police 
squads and have found it to be the very 
best method of law enforcement. 

\fter all is said and done, prevention is 
better than prosecution, and primarily this 
is the reason for the change of tactics in 


the Milwaukee county police. Sheriff Mc- 


Manus states that it is his belief that law 
and order on the road can be better pre- 
served by having his men operate as of- 
ficials and not in the guise of plain-clothes 


men 

There are many county and state police 
organizations throughout the country that 
act in a manner unbecoming public officials. 
They not only lie in wait for the unsuspect 
ing speeder, but do everything in their 
power to prepare the way for speeding. 
The reason for doing this is very evident. 
Their salary in many cases is contingent 
upon the number of arrests they make, and 
naturally they are going to make as many 
as they can. This last is particularly true 
of certain cities wherein the speed cops 


officiate only on Saturday and Sunday and 


a weekly revenue from _ tourists 
chancing to come their way. 

Judging from the number of complaints 
registered, the season of 1921 was a banner 
year for this type of unscrupulous police. 
Naturally, tourist traffic means much to any 
tate or city of the Union, both in the way 
of national advertising and in cold cash 
pent in that particular state or city. Also 
motor-cycle police operating under a dis- 
guise without uniform or badge are a detri- 
ment and a sure cause for failure of any 
state or city advancement plans so far as 
the tourist is concerned. 

The method suggested is the only safe 
and sane method of eliminating speed. A 
uniformed motor-cycle policeman patrolling 
a road will do more to stop speeding than 
ten motor cops hiding in ambush waiting 
for the speed demons to rush by and then 
rushing after them. 


Motor-cycle Police to Welcome Visitors 

\ very appropriate suggestion has been 
made, that each motor-cycle policeman be 
allowed to officiate as a committee of one 
to greet all visitors to the community. 
Virtually every community caters to tour- 
ist trade in some degree. Instead of pounc- 
ing upon them and arresting them upon 
the slightest provocation, have the motor 
police welcome them to the community, 
state the regulations enforced there, 
acquaint the visitors with the places of in- 
terest and furnish any information desired. 
\ hearty welcome has never injured any- 
one, particularly the party doing the wel- 
coming. With this system in vogue 
hroughout the country, the communities 
represented will have gained another. step 
toward their goal—the making of the par- 
ticular community a tourists’ paradise, not 
only from the standpoint of natural beauty, 
but of courtesy and hospitality. 





The road builder who tries to “pave with 


tracting business in the wrong locality. 


good intentions” has engaged in the con- 
—Highway News Digest. 
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East Cleveland Street Lighting Com- 
bines Good Appearance and 
Effective Illumination 


By C. M. 


City Manager, East 


HE circumstances leading up to the 
si installation of a new electric street 

lighting system in East Cleveland 
were no different from those arising in 
other cities, particularly during the past 
decade. Motor vehicle traffic had in- 
creased tremendously with a corresponding 
increase in the accident hazard, many new 
residential districts had been opened, and 
finally, civic pride demanded a lighting 
system which would be on a par with other 
improvements of which the city boasted. 
The lighting system must, therefore, satisfy 
two general requirements—utility and 
beauty. 

Unlike the ordinary city of its size, Fast 
Cleveland has no centralized business dis- 
trict which would seem to require the usual 
“white way” system; numerous. small 
neighborhood shopping districts are scat- 
tered throughout the city. Euclid Avenue, 
a continuation of one of the principal 
streets in Cleveland, traverses the entire 
length of the suburb and acts as a main 
artery to the larger city. Other thorough- 
fares of somewhat less importance are also 
found leading off into state and county 
highways. Intermediary streets of a resi- 
dential character connect the thorough- 
fares and, peculiarly enough, most of them 
do not follow through as street intersec- 
tions, but simply lead into the thorough- 
fares. For the purposes of lighting, two 
classes of streets are therefore established 
—thoroughfares, and others almost entirely 
residential. The foregoing is given as hav- 
ing a bearing both on the location of light- 
ing units and the amount of light supplied. 


Locating the Units 


The location of lighting units was made 
with particular attention to definitely es- 
tablishing the point where the residential 
street leads into the thoroughfare. Records 
of traffic accidents showed that the hazards 


Osborn 
Cleveland, Ohio 


at such locations were especially great 
Therefore, a lighting unit on the thorou 
fare is placed on the side of the street 
directly opposite the end of the residential 
street. This arrangement not only marks 


the thoroughfare for the approachi 
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otorist, but also affords him ample light 

turning into the heavier trath« 

Chere are in use in the new sy tem i} 
proximately goo incandescent lamps. On 
kuchid Avenu )3 +1,000-c.p. lamp re 
used, spaced appre ximately 140 leet apart. 
On the minor thoroughfares, depending 
upon the amount of traffic to which the 
treet 18 § ibjected 40K and 250-C.p il ips 
ire ed on a s cing ol bout 200 teet 

1 the residential district 150-watt (ap- 
proximately 200- iltiple lamps are 


paced about 2 


employed, staggered and sj it 2 


feet between units 
The staggered arrangement with units 


on both sides of the street was adopted for 
both the thoroughfares and the residential 
streets, for it soon developed that it would 
be practically impossible, particularly in 
the case of the wide thoroughtares, to prop 
erly light such streets with only one row 


of lamps. With two rows of units, each 


side of the street is lighted, in effect, as a 
single street of half-width. The staggered 
feature is especially effective in lighting 
for the benefit of pedestrians, since a part 
of the light from any given units is directed 
across the street to the area of compar- 
atively low illumination midway between 
units on that side. Furthermore, by bring- 
ing the light to any point from several 
directions the staggered system very ma- 
’ 
l 


terially reduces shadows from trees am 
other objects, thus preventing dark hiding- 
places 

It is a well-recognized fact that the wood 
pole and mast arm bringing the light 
source out over the street surface has been 
very satisfactory from the standpoint of 
lighting efficiency. Its appearance, how- 
ever, with its dangling wires, has always 
been offensive to the eye, particularly on 
a well-kept street. On the other hand, the 
usual ornamental standard, about 10 feet 
in height with opal globe, is made up in a 
pleasing design, but its efficiency is com- 
paratively low, for fully as much light goes 
upward as is directed to the street rhe 
Kast Cleveland lantern with its ornamental 
standard and bracket arm, mounted at a 
minimum 


height of 16 feet, is a decided de- 
parture from anything so far designed in 
residence street lighting equipment, for it 


actually combines high efficiency and 


favorable appearance. The greater height 


proportionately increases the spread of il- 
lumination from each lamp and makes pos- 
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sible the same uniformity of lighting with 
fewer units than are necessary with low 

ounting heights. Furthermore, the lamps 
are removed from the ordinary line of 

sion, and the glare effect so often found 
in units at lower heights is eliminated. The 
liberal length of bracket arm brings the 
init out so that it clears the tree foliage. 
\s a result, even at a height of 16 feet, the 
interference from tree foliage becomes less 
than where short, upright posts are used 
n an attempt to keep the lighting units 
low the tree foliage. The appearance of 
the ornamental lamp standard can _ be 
judged from the photograph, and some idea 
of its efficiency as compared with the up- 


right standard and opal globe can be gained 
from the diagram. 

For the principal thoroughfares, the 
bracket arm extends 6 feet out from the 
supporting post, and the lamp is mounted 
at a height of 20 feet above the surface 
»f the street. For the streets of a resi- 
lential character, a smaller standard is 
itilized which brings the lamp 16 feet 
above the street with a 4'%%4-foot bracket 
arm. The standards and brackets were 
furnished by the Union Metal Manufac- 
turing Company, Canton, Ohio. 


Except where there are levels of illumi- 
nation of the order of those used in white 
way street lighting, considerable depen- 
dence must be placed upon seeing objects 
in the street at night by silhouette effect; 
that is, objects which are not in themselves 
lighted brightly enough to be easily seen 
are likely to be revealed as dark silhouettes 
against brightly lighted areas beyond, such 
as the spots of light beneath the street 
lamps However, these bright spots of 
diffuse reflection are not found in the case 
of streets subjected to heavy continuous 
traffic, where the pavement soon acquires 
a black polish from the action of the tires 
and the oil from engine exhausts. On 
streets in this condition, or on any paved 
street that is wet, the bright spots beneath 
the street lamps practically disappear and 
the rays from the street lamps are 
spectacularly reflected by the surface, form- 
ing paths of brightness or glint from the 
pavement. From the nature of this glint 
effect, it is not possible to develop a sheen 
covering the entire pavement of a wide 
street from a single row of lamps. How- 
ever, with a bracket system having lamps 
on each side of the street, spaced not too 
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widely, these paths of light or glint merge 
into one broad strip, giving a sheen of 
brightness covering practically the entire 
pavement and producing thereby a bright 
background against which objects may be 
seen in their true outline with such 

tinctness that an automobile driver may 
readily locate them and estimate their rate 


rf speed and direction of travel Phe 
racket arm has the further advantage that 
by bringing the lantern out over the street 
surface the vertical faces of the curl 
stones are lighted on both sides of the 
street, and the street boundaries are well 
defined. 

The Novalux lighting unit of the lantern 
type construction was developed for East 
Cleveland and is manufactured by the Gen 
eral Electric Company. One of the most 
desirable features of its construction is the 
fact that the whole unit is entirely en- 
closed. The joint between the globe and 
canopy is formed by a tight felt seating. 
This insures the absence of the usual col- 
lection of bugs and dirt found in many 
fixtures of this general type. A Holophane 
prismatic glass refractor is seen surround 
ing the lamp bulb. This serves to direct 
the upward light from the lamp down 
ward, and fully 50 per cent more light is 
made useful on the surface of the street 
than would be the case with the ordinary 
opal ball. Less light is of course directed 
to the porches and upper windows on 
residence streets, thus alleviating the dis- 
comfort often experienced where no at 
tempt has been made to direct the light to 
useful directions. The lamp and refractor 
are totally enclosed by an acorn-shaped 
globe made of rippled glass, which gives 
the unit a live, sparkling appearance. The 
globe merely spreads and softens the light 
rays and does not materially affect their 
direction. The function of the rippling on 
the globe can be likened to that of the 
nozzle on a hose, which breaks up the solid 
stream of water into a softened yet well- 
directed spray. This outer globe is held 
in a basket of copper bands. In the case 
of a broken globe the basket obviates the 
danger from falling glass. When the unit 
is lighted, these bands give the globe a 
definite shape and prevent the impression 
of a bright spot of light shading off in- 
definitely into space. 

The illumination results effected by the 
new system may be briefly summarized as 


























THE EAST CLEVELAND STANDARD AND 
LANTERN 


follows: The illumination on the thor: 


fares is such that it will enable an aut 
mobile driver moving at a rapid rate 
speed to easily see a grown person or child 


in the street or about to ste p from the « 


into the street. Small obstructions or ce 
pressions in the street ar plainly ible. 
The direction and rate of speed of other 
vehicles can easily be j idged Passenget 
are able to quickly gage their footing in 
getting on or off street cars, and it is pos- 
sible to read written addresses at a1 point 


on the street. 
On the residence streets on which there 
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Is no great amount ol through trainc, the 
requirements are some what less exacting, 
ind therefore a some h it lowe! level o! 
] ato was ¢ ered adeq ate ()b- 
t 1¢ 1 t S( r in the 
ment ( dre g the ( ( 
rea be ce i1utomol ( 
vhnen zg gy at tt spec I 

cle l-end RT treet tersect 
def r irke I nina I 

neg iti n sic s, elim t he 
tree na ws, and evea treet ens 

hot Ss nN mbers rl gh ght is pr cit 
on the 1ront lawns ind etween nouses 
avoid dark hi 1 ng pl es 


\n unusual innovation 


und in the nev 
lighting system 1 
that all lamps in the residential districts ré 
fed from the house lighting circuits which 
run along the rear lot lines Che common 


separate and distinct series system fot 


street-lighting urrent distribution, con- 
trolled from the power-station Such a 
system in ie residential parts of East 
lled underground in the 


} 


( leveland if insta 
le have necessitated the 


usual way, wou 
of curb-line trenches which would 





have run fully 200 feet for each lighting 
unit The cost would have been further 


increased where concrete driveways were 


encountered, and th vement would have 


been torn up to reach the lamps of the 
staggered system Since the residence lots 
were only 130 feet deep, it is seen that a 
material s iving was effected by simply 
making a trench run along the side lot lines 
to the street. Contrary to the misgivings 
expressed by a number of interested pet 
sons, little difficulty was encountered in 
securing easements for the underground 
construction of lines, since the property 
owners were fully convinced of the better 
appearance of the ornamental system with 
underground distribution as compared with 
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the usual overhead wood pole line construc- 

tion. With the multiple arrangement of 

distribution it was merely necessary to 

provide time switches» for turning the 

lamps on and off. As many as ten lamps 
ontrolled by one switch. 

Practically all the wiring is placed un- 
derground for both thoroughfares and 
residential streets. Unsightly poles and 
overhead wires are therefore eliminated 
throughout the greater part of the city. 
This one feature has probably been the 
most popular of any in the system, and as 
far as the appearance of city streets is con- 
cerned it can be considered at least as im- 
portant as the selection of a lighting stan- 
dard and unit of pleasing design. Because 
of the large economies effected by the 
utilization of the multiple house-lighting 
circuits to supply energy, and the resultant 
practice of low-voltage underground dis- 
ution along the lot lines with inex- 
isive cables and short runs, the total 
cost was but little more than that estimated 





for an overhead series system. 

Cost figures on street lighting systems 
are likely to be misleading because of the 
variance in conditions encountered in dif- 
ferent localities. In East Cleveland the 
total cost of the installation amounted to 
approximately $100,000. The cost of the 
new system to the city will be about $45,000 
per year, including cost of energy and 
maintenance, depreciation, and amortiza- 
tion charges. The illumination provided 
is practically five times that of the system 
it replaced, although the cost is only a little 
more than twice as great. 

Acknowledgment is made to Messrs. 
Earl A. Anderson and O. F. Haas, illu- 
minating engineers, Engineering Depart- 
ment, National Lamp Works, who acted 
in the capacity of designing and consult- 
ing engineers, and to the Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company for cooperation 
in working out the construction and oper- 
ating programs for the new installation. 


Top-Soil Road Construction in North Carolina 


HE rational development of top-soil 
road construction in North Carolina 
is rapidly giving this state a system 


good condition more than 11% months in 
the year and they are economically durable 
for a traffic of between 400 and 00 vehicles 
per day. The top-soil roads cost about 


of improved highways. The roads are in 


$7,000 per mile to construct and $400 per 
mile per year for maintenance. By resur- 
facing them at a cost of about $135 per mile 
once in three years, they can be virtually 
renewed. When the traveling capacity of 
these top-soil roads is exceeded, they pro- 
vide remarkably good foundations for pave- 
ments of the hard-surface type. 
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Police and Fire Alarm Cable Circuits 
in Representative American Cities 


Methods of Handling, Cost of Installation and Maintenance Vary Greatly 


HE relative cost of installations of un- 
derground and overhead fire alarm 
and police circuits, the types of 

cables used, and the annual maintenance 
charges are naturally of interest to all super- 
intendents of fire alarm and police services. 
Unfortunately, only a small amount of data 
is available on this important subject. It is 
of interest, however, to note the various 
methods employed in different.cities in the 
East in the installation and maintenance of 
these circuits. 


Baltimore, Md. 

In Baltimore, Md., the Electrical Com- 
mission, organized on October 1, 1898, con 
structs underground conduits in order to 
enable the city to enforce in a systematic 
and positive manner the removal of old and 
overhead wires which infested its streets 
and thoroughfares. All corporations are 
required to occupy the conduits allotted to 
them upon the receipt of notice that provi- 
sion for their accommodation has been com- 
pleted. This does not apply, however, to the 
telephone company, which under its fran- 
chise has the right to build overhead or 
underground anywhere in the state. The 
fire alarm and police telegraph systems are 
entitled under the provisions of the fran 
chise to have space in the conduits or posi- 
tions on the poles of the telephone company 
when required. Municipal departments are 
provided with ducts in the conduits of the 
Electrical Commission and are required to 
occupy them and remove poles when noti- 
fied by the Commission. 

The cost of construction and maintenance 
of the fire alarm telegraph department 
of Baltimore goes into the general expense 
account without specific detail of purpose. 
An estimate of a particular branch of con- 
struction, either overhead or underground, 
which it is sometimes necessary to provide, 
is easily computed, figures being based on 
the cost of material and labor. An interest- 
ing description of Baltimore’s underground 
conduit systems appears on pages 617-618 


of the June, 1916, issue of THe AMERICAN 
City, and another in February, 1918, page 


I 30. 


Detroit, Mich. 
The Detroit Fire Department has 290,000 
feet of conduit, part clay and part fiber 
which has cost an average of 75 cents pet 
duct foot, the manholes costing about $75 
each. The types of cables used are coml 
nation rubber and paper in one sheath, and 
rubber, lead-covered. The sizes vary from 
duplex to 100 pairs. The cost for 253,000 
feet of cable was $146,483; 700 miles of 3 


brd. W. P. copper wire cost $33, 


20 2 “2H 


poles cost $37,860, and the fixtures $9,566 


Harrisburg, Pa. 

The overhead circuits of the Electrical 
Bureau of the city of Harrisburg, Pa 
which operates under the Department of 
Public Safety, cover both fire alarm and 
police signal systems and run entirely on the 
poles of the public utility companie s, so that 
the only cost to the city is that for wire and 
boxes. Underground cables are run entirely 
through the ducts of the several companies 
maintaining underground structures, a duct 
in each instance being assigned to the city 
by the utility in return for its franchise. 
The cost, therefore, in this instance is only 
for the cable and boxes and is dependent 
more particularly upon the size of the cable 
used. In overhead construction nothing but 
hard-drawn No. 10 copper wire with 
weather-proof insulation is used, while in 
the underground construction only rubber 
insulated wire with lead sheeting is used 


Meriden, Conn. 

The Superintendent of Signal Service of 
the Police Department, Meriden, Conn., re- 
ports that they do not keep exact records of 
the cost of aerial and underground con- 
struction, all of the work being done by 
the electrical department of the city. Un- 
derground cable is used jointly by the police 
and fire departments and is made according 
to the International Association of Munici- 





rik rH MER 
miectricians aereg d cable 
catior with the exception that the c 
tape tracer instead of a ridge or fi he 
ubber, because in the case of the fin mar 
ing it might be m trued as a ma 
rk left from ma cture. Some 
covecre 1 \ r¢ T 1 dere 0 nd ‘ 0 
le the same as the wire in the cable, wit! 
the exception of ha slicked bra ve 
ill il 1 1 I/10 nch ‘5 l of rul eT Ch 
howeve not advised and is ised on o1 
1 te cross-connectior which should rt 
be ise tor an let eth ot time 
| ila icTia r Ne I2 RB x S 
ge, hard-drawn bars Aerial police box 


ire No. 12 B & § triple braid 
weather proort wire Police recall or sig il 
ing circuits, such as gongs, horns, lights 
etc., are Nos. 8 and I triple braid weather 
proof wire. Recall underground cable is of 


‘ 


the same constructior as police and re 


cable, except that the conductors are No 


I2 gag If it were not for the fact tl 
poles retty ciosely spaced, Meridet 
would probably use nothing smaller tl 
No I¢ for aerial lines In that lo 
howeve \ 12 re answers the pur] € 


Nisgara Falls 
Niagara Falls, N. ¥ 
wire underground since 1913, us 
ing combination cable for fire and p 
wires in one duct of the New York Tele 


phone Company, whic! 


has been installing 
ire alart 


1 


is furnished free 


the city The cable is made up in acc 
ance with the International Association of 
Municipal Electricians spec fications 

ing solid No. 14 wire for fire and police 


signal and No. 18 twisted pairs tor hre and 
police telephone systems, with conductors 
to care tor the present and future demands 
in the sect’ons of the city in which it is 
installed. The Telephone Company pulls 
and splices the cable at cost, and mainte 
nance has cost nothing since the system 
was installed underground, with the excep- 
tion of one defective sleeve, which was re- 
placed. On January 1, 1922, the following 
45 6360 feet of cable 
containing 36% miles of working fire alarm; 
22% miles of fire department telephone 
wire, and 46 working police signal and 
flashlight wires. There are 33 miles of No. 
10 hard-drawn copper wire overhead for the 


cable was in service: 


fire alarm system, which is on a cross-arm 


furnished free by the Telephone Company. 
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Six miles of wire is being added to the 
ierial system this year, and about 3,000 feet 
f cable to the underground system. Cable 
and wire are purchased each year by com 
petitive bids, and no special record of cost 
f overhead circuits is kept, as all work is 
done by the City Electrician and the under- 


yround cost is the annual cost of new cables 

the work of pulling and splicing. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Bureau of Fire and Police Telegraph 

of Rochester, N. Y., 

per wire of No. 10 gage for overhead con 


uses hard-drawn cop- 
struction. Underground cable is rubber- 
covered, lead-encased and No. 12 gage. In 
eranting a franchise to the New York Tele- 
phone Company, the city of Rochester pro- 
vided that it be given one duct wherever the 
Telephone Company ran underground and 
that the company also pipe to the first pole, 
so that a cable box can be placed and the 
line run overhead. The cost in this case is 
the price of the cable plus installation cost. 
No costs for installation have been kept. On 
a job just finished, two cable splicers and 
helpers pulled in 1,200 feet of No. 8 wire 
cable in two days, testing out the cable and 


splicing four joints. Where the Telephone 


Company has no underground conduits, the 

city builds its own subways, the digging be- 

ing done by contract, which generally runs 
Dons 


out 30 cents per foot, and the manholes 
at about $40 each. Creosote ducts are being 
installed this year. In the past, second- 
hand iron pipe has been used, but it did not 
prove satisfactory. Two cable splicers and 
two linemen are employed at salaries of 
$1,700 per year, and two helpers at $1,250 
In Rochester there is cable still 
in service and in very good condition which 
was installed 25 years ago. There have 
been a few cases of trouble with electrolysis 


per year. 


in different parts of the city each year, and 
also trouble due to the men employed by the 
gas company, in looking for leaks, driving 
a needle through the cable, thus causing 
grounds. 


Waterbury, Conn. 

Only No. 14 gage cable is used in Water- 
bury, Conn. This cable has a 30 per cent 
Para rubber insulation, each conductor be- 
ing plain with a tracer in each layer, jute- 
filled. It has a %-inch lead wall with 3 per 


cent tin, and is tested to 4,000 volts and 
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2,500 megohms per mile. The estimate 


costs of cable are given in the table below 


! ct r « >I ; 
nductor cable M 
0 conductor cable 01 [ fe 
conductor < ri { l feet 
l conductor cable per M f 
Fire alarm s rds, cable boxes ! 


The estimated cost of drawing in cable 
splicing and connecting it is usually hg 
ured at 2 per cent of the total cost. Main 
tenance cost is handled as a special item and 
covers both line and underground service. 
The total annual maintenance cost is esti 
mated at $1,500. Conduit cost is estimated 
at $300 per 100 yards of permanent pave 
ment, and $450 per manhole 


Testing Increases 


Efficiency 
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City Power-Plant 
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By W. M. Gray 


Commissioner of Public Utilities, Chanute, Kans. 


KARLY two years ago it was decided 

by the Commissioners of Chanute, 

Kans., that it would be inadvisable to 
postpone or defer a radical overhauling and 
enlargement of the municipal electric light 
plant. The engines and boilers were badly 
overloaded, the engine room was small and 
already crowded with the two small units 
operating at that time. The building was 
also in bad condition and it was not feasible 
to repair it or to enlarge it. The best fea- 
ture of the plant was the new boiler. room, 
built the year before, and two 250-horse- 
power water tube boilers installed in the 
new section. Black & Veatch, consulting 
engineers, were called in, and investigated 
the situation very carefully, reporting to 
the Commission. It was decided to first con- 
struct a new building to properly house the 
old units and to provide space for the pro 
posed new 625-kilovolt-ampere steam tur- 
bine, another 250-horse-power water tube 
boiler, a new spray pond and condenser, 
stokers and ash conveyors and accessories, 
which brought the total cost up to about 
$75,000. 


This expenditure was approved at a subse- 


quent bond election. With the money pro 
vided, the Commissioners were confronted 
with the task of wrecking one plant and re 


building it and keeping up continuous opera 


tion at the same time. It was found to be 
no small job, but was finally carried through 
successfully. The problem was further 


complicated by the resignation of the very 
capable superintendent. The next appointee 
served only a few months. 

When the $75,000 bond issue had been ex 
pended in improving the plant, there wer: 
three 250-horse-power boilers, two Casey 
Hedges and one Heine, equipped with good 
stokers and ash conveyors. A new 625 
kilovolt-ampere Allis-Chalmers steam tur 
bine properly equipped with spray pond an 
condenser and all necessary auxiliaries, to 
gether with the two old units previous! 
mentioned, were installed, and yet it was 
found that the service had not been 
proved. The cost, instead of decreas 
had actually increased. This was a cor 
tion which demanded immediate action. Th 


services of the present plant 
C. G. Bayles, were secured, and the situa 


tion was thoroughly canvassed. 


superintendent 
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The consulting engineers were again 


callec in, and after numerous conterences 
it was decided that the leak in cost was in 
the boiler room. Mr. Bayles began to over- 
haul the boilers and boiler room to see why 
the results were not better He found the 
boiler room ill-kept and loosely managed, 
the firemen fighting to keep three boilers 
going on a one boiler | ad, unable to realize 
why they were securing such meager results 
at such enormous labor and expense. 

lhe troubles were, in general, as follows: 


irregularity in the time of cleaning the boil- 


ers; careless inspection of boilers when 
down; seeming ignorance of the primary 
essentiais of combustion engineering; and 
neglect in the use of proper recording in- 
struments. The consumption of steam was 
in a similar unsatisfactory condition. No 
intelligent check on steam generation per 
kilowatt hour, very careless and unsys 
tematic records of switchboard, and th 
same carelessness in the records of the vac- 
uum or load conditions throughout the day 
were noted. So, in spite of a good boiler 
room and new equipment, great inefficiency 
was disclosed. 

This was the condition in March, 1921, 
and no time was lost in applying the neces- 
sary correctives. The boilers were thor- 
oughly cleaned and carefully inspected and 
have since been kept in the best condition 
that intelligent care and oversight can pro- 
duce. Old recording instruments were 
brushed up and new ones were secured, 
the stack temperature carefully and regu- 
larly noted, drafts regulated, steam flow 
meters cleaned up and reconnected, and 
careful and regular records kept in connec- 
tion with the turbine and condenser, as well 
as in the boiler room. 


Investigation Produces Results 

The results of this thorough houseclean- 
ing are that the entire load which formerly 
required three boilers is now carried very 
comfortably on one. The fuel cost has 
shown a steady decrease. For the first five 
months of 1921, from January to May, in- 
clusive, the average cost was 2.30 cents pet 
kilowatt hour. Since the time that the im- 
provements were completed, the fuel cost 


has shown an even more gratifying de- 
crease, dropping from 2.36 cents to an 
average of 1.05 cents per kilowatt hour, a 
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saving of 1.31 cents per kilowatt, or a net 
saving of $9,417.63 for the three months, 
and approximately $28,000 for the year. 
The fuel cost of 0.92 cents in September, 
1921, was the lowest recorded, and since 
then it has remained somewhere between 
0.9 and I cent per kilowatt hour all the time. 
The following table is a comparison of the 
cost of production before and since the com- 
pletion of new equipment: 





Output Cost per 

Kw. Hrs. Kw. Hr, 
1921 152,953 .025 
024 
026 
145,316 .025 
155,004 099 
June 161,564 .013 
July 167,561 010 
August 195,195 0093 
Septe . 194,583 0092 

NET SAVING IN FUEL ALONE 

Cost per 

Fuel Output Kw. Hr 
/21—Ist five months....$17,279.80 741,942 .0236 
/21—Next 4 months.... 7,569.00 718,903 .0105 
0131 

Net saving per kw. hr. on fuel............ : 0131 


Net total for four months on fuel 

Representing for one year total fuel saving.. 28,252.88 
The plant is now using a recording flue 

gas meter, a recording steam gage, a re- 

cording and integrating steam flow meter, 


a feed-water temperature meter, and a stack 


temperature thermometer. Switchboard 
records are also kept, showing all the read- 
ings of the load, output, steam pressure, 
vacuum and voltage. 

Further tests and records are being 
made, showing labor cost, maintenance and 
distribution. When these are completed, 
we shall be able to show in detail where we 
stand and what we are accomplishing for 
any given day, month or year. These tests 
are made simply for our own information 
and for guidance in the operation of the 
plant. This should be the aim of every 
municipal power-plant, as improvements 
which are properly conducted and checked 
are bound to show decreased operating costs 
and decreased depreciation. The saving in 
operating expense has shown a very gratify- 
ing improvement in net receipts and is be- 
ing used for rebuilding the transmission 
rods. It is planned to install a new white 
way at an approximate cost of $20,000 to 
$25,000. This cost will be shared between 
the business men and the electric light plant, 
probably on a 50-50 basis. 
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New York Plans a Gigantic “Don’t 


Get Hurt” 


ELIEVING that Safety Weeks, desir- 

able as they are, need constructive 

follow-up, the New York Public Safety 
Committee, of which Judge Elbert H. Gary 
is Chairman, has just announced plans for 
a great safety campaign starting with a 
Safety Week in October and followed by 
a continuous program for the succeeding 
twelve months. The slogan of the campaign 
will not be “Safety First” or “Be Careful,” 
but the more specific warning, “Don’t Get 
Hurt.” According to L. V. Coleman, 
Director of the Safety Institute, Safety 
Weeks serve three purposes: first, they have 
demonstrated that safety is practicable by 
actually lowering the death rate for seven 
days—a well-managed week never fails to 
accomplish this result; second, such a week 
enlists the support of leaders in the com- 
munity upon whose continued help lasting 
accident reduction must depend; third, a 
Safety Week gives publicity to the 
mechanism of the permanent program, and 
assures for it the serious attention which it 
deserves and must have in order to be suc- 
cessful. 

The continuous program, of which the 
first week is but a start, is a complete in- 
novation. Programs covering a_ shorter 
period have been demonstrated in other 
cities, but the year-round program especially 
adapted to New York is a result of careful 
studies which the Safety Institute has con- 


From the Mayor 


To tHe Epiror or THe AMERICAN CITY 
MAGAZINE: 


May I call your attention to an article 
which appeared in the June issue of your 
magazine entitled “What Are Women 
Mayors Doing?” in which you have made an 
error and which in my candidacy for Con- 
gress is working to my detriment. 

You say, “Mrs. A. K. Gault of St. Peter 
was appointed by the City Council, all of 
whom were men, after the elected mayor re- 
fused to qualify.” 

Nothing could be farther from the truth! 

The material for this write-up was given 
you through the courtesy of The Woman 
Citizen and just where the mistake crept in, 
I do not know. 


Campaign 


ducted during the past twelve months. 


First in importance in teaching safety is 
the work in the public and parochial schools 
One-half of all that has been done to pro- 
mote safety has been done through school 
agencies, for not only is it possible to teach 
children to escape accidents, but it is known 
that the adult population gives more heed 
to messages brought home by the children 
than it does to those received through other 
channels. The. New York program has 
already received the official endorsement of 
Dr. Ettinger, Superintendent of Schools. 

The second feature is the school for 
automobile drivers to be conducted 
separate classes in each of the five boroughs 
The course, covering three months and re 
peated at short intervals, aims to instruct 
drivers in the careful operation of motor 
cars and to develop in them sympathy for 
the efforts of the police to control traffic 

Schools for foremen, who have shown 
themselves to be men who can control in- 
dustrial accidents, will also be instituted. 
An Accident Statistics Bureau, to be estab- 
lished as a department of the Safety In 
stitute, will assemble and interpret the facts. 

Official approval has been given to the 
project, and the city officials whose de part- 
ments come in contact with the work will 
assist in directing the program into the 
most effective channels. The press is al 


ready giving hearty cooperation. 


of St. Peter, Minn. 


As a matter of fact, I was waited upon 
some three months before the city election 
by men representing various business inter 
ests of the city and asked to become a candi- 
date; after taking two weeks to consider the 
matter I consented. 

My opponent was a former schoolmate, a 
resident of my ward, and had served the 
city acceptably as mayor some years 
The contest was close, but I won. 

I am sure a magazine of your standing 
will be only too glad to present the facts 
in the case. 


I enclose a clipping from one of the 
PI 
papers in my district and copied into the 
home paper. 
LILLIAN COX GAULT 
July 15, 1922 (Mrs. A, K. Gault 








You Can Say “Danger” Too Often 


Danger Signs Should Be Used Only Where Danger Actually Exists 


By A. R. Hirst 


State Highway Engineer, Madison, Wis. 


UCH can be done to promote safety 
in the use of highways by the erec 
tion of proper signs at places which 
are really dangerous. All railroad cross- 
ings should, of course, be posted. Many 
states have uniform signs and uniform 


posting laws. The white circular disc with 
lines and the letters 


the two black division 


“R. R.” is now practically standard. Inas- 
nuch as its use is so general, it should be 
made universal. All sharp turns should 
be marked with signs, also schoolhouses, 


approaches to principal highway crossings, 
and all other places where the operator 
of a car should have it under full control 


Dead ends and very sharp turns which are 


unavoidably present should be boarded 
across the ends with a white sign-board, 
with an arrow indicating the direction of 
the turn 

During road construction, green flags 
should be used by day and green lights by 
night to give warning of danger ahead. 
The actual point of dange r should be red- 
flagged and red-lighted at the point of re- 
pair or replacement. A single red hight at 
the point of replacement or repair is not 
sufficient on high speed roads, because 
often these lights are mistaken for the 
rear lights of motor vehicles, and even 


when they are understood, the driver some- 
times cannot stop betore striking the ob- 
struction There has been too little use of 
caution danger, 
and practise in this respect should be im- 
proved. 


signs well in advance of 


In indicating 


danger, care should be exercised that they 


erecting 


signs 


are not erected where, in fact, no danger 


exists, because the constant passing, of 


danger signs if no danger is later apparent 
has the ef- 


makes the driver careless and 


fect of the cry of “Wolf, wolf!” and finally, 
when actual danger is encountered, disaster 
is likely to ensue. 

Incident to the use of proper guiding 
and warning signs is the very advisable 
removal of all advertising signs along high- 
ways, especially those which interfere with 
vision. I belong to the cult which believes 
that our highways are no place for adver- 
tising. There are enough avenues of pub- 
licity open to those who wish to sell their 
goods without making our rural landscapes 
a futuristic nightmare. The total elimina- 
tion of such signs is coming very fast, and 
this reform will probably do more to add 
heauty to our highways than any other 
thing. If manufacturers wunder- 
stood that instead of adding to their trade, 
these signs undoubtedly serve to lessen it, 


single 


the passing of the signs would be only a 
matter of a very few years—and they can 
be made to understand this by a proper 
campaign of education and warning. 

The division of roads and center mark- 
at growing 
\gainst this can be urged the 
objection that it serves to concentrate traf- 
fic too much and that it also keeps traffic 
constantly near the edge of the road slabs, 
thus increasing corner breaking. I feel 
that its expediency is very debatable on 
straight stretches of highway, but that on 
curves it should be universally used. The 
possibility of indicating turns, road inter- 
sections and approaching danger on the 
road surface itself has not been thoroughly 
worked out, but there are decided oppor- 
tunities for advance along lines. 
The good driver is always watching the 
road and can readily note such signs if 
they can be kept clearly marked. 


ing, especially is a 


curves, 


practise. 


these 





1921 National Fire 
J. B. Morton, Pres 


annual meeting 


dent of the 
recent 


any magnitude in 1921, the 
approximate $485,000,000 
last 

made, 





National 
of the Board, that although there was no single conflagration of 
fire losses for that year in the United States probably would 
The Committee on Incendiarism and Arson reported that in the 
fiscal year it investigated 832 fires, in connection with which 368 arrests have been 
210 cases have been tried, with 159 convictions and 51 acquittals. 


Loss $485,000,000 


Board of Fire Underwriters, stated at the 
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Greek Architecture and 
Gasoline Service Stations 


By Jj. F. Kuntz 


W.G. Wilkens Co., Pitisburgh, Pa. 


A MODEL GASOLINE FILLING STATION OF THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


CASUAL survey of any of our large 
cities or small the 
conclusion that buildings of 
more or less prominence have apparently 
been designed by the hapless victims of 


towns leads to 


many 


some especially conspicuous form of mental 
aberration. 
condition 


The fact that this unfortunate 
is generally the short- 
sighted policy of the owner rather than to 
any misconception of true artistic values on 
the part of the architect, naturally points 
the way to a solution of the difficulty. Pub- 
lic-spirited citizens, working through civic 
clubs and city planning commissions, can 


due to 


arouse a spirit of cooperation and make an 
appeal to local pride that will result in a 
better conception of individual responsi- 
bility by each and every property holder. 

The situation is unquestionably improv- 
ing, from the architectural standpoint, and 
this statement is especially applicable to the 
various structures now being erected in con- 
nection with the automobile traffic. In an 
infant industry that grew to gigantic pro- 
portions almost over night, certain make- 
shift arrangements were inevitable in pre- 
paring to cater to a constantly expanding 
volume of trade. In consequence, our auto- 
mobile highways have been dotted by nonde- 
script buildings which offended the eye of 
the beholder, and possessed but one solitary 
attribute as a justification for their exist- 
ence—utility. Like the bill-boards, these 
structures threatened to become a permanent 
blot upon the landscape. 

Realizing the objections to such an un- 


sightly growth, and desiring to forestall the 
criticisms which were bound to follow, The 
\tlantic 


vania, decided to make 


Refining Company, of Pennsyl 


a radical departure 


from established precedent and erect a 
series of ornamental service stations that 
would minister to the needs of its customers 
and at the same time serve as an advertisin 
medium for its product, combining the func- 


tion of service and the quality o 


approximately equal proportions. 


Situated at various points in the cities and 
villages and along the principal highways of 
and New thes 


Pennsylvania England, 


beautiful little edifices delight the eve as 
well as they serve the public. Che stations 
have all been designed by, and erected un 
der the supervision of, The W. G. Wilkins 
Company, architects, of Pittsburgh, Pa 
Constructed of terra cotta, in white o1 


colors, in combination with tile and terra 
cotta roofs and ornamental plaster in har- 
monizing shades, they afford a wide variety 
of types and sizes, with special designs to 
suit individual locations and space requiré 
ments. 

It is the consensus of opinion that the 
best of them is the station located at 
intersection of 40th 


and Walnut 
Philadelphia. This A 


dainty little edifice 
graces one of the most popular automobile 


the 


streets 


roadways in the 
caters to the 
throng of motorists. 
on an enlarged scale, of the 
Lysicrates, still standing in Athens 


Ouaker ( itv. and daily 
wants of an ever-increasing 
It is a reproduction, 
7 monument to 


and is 
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surrounded on two sides by an Ionic colon- 
nade, the details of which are taken from 
the Erechtheum, another classical survival 
located on the site where Pallas Athene 
waged war with Poseidon for the possession 
of her beloved city. 

[The building is constructed of dazzling 
white terra cotta, and its perfect propor- 
tions will linger long in the memory. This 
charming reproduction of one of the finest 
bits of Grecian architecture extant forms 
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a striking contrast to the great majority of 
buildings erected for the purpose of sup- 
plying the wants:of modern charioteers. 

Cooperation in erecting buildings that 
are both practical and beautiful is the only 
effectual method of preventing architec- 
tural monstrosities and securing a proper 
appreciation of the necessity of applying 
esthetic interest to natural human needs in 
the building up of cities and towns. It is 
practical city beautification. 


Lawn-Mowing Cost Affected by 


Species of Ornamental Trees 


By L. S. Dickinson 


Superinter dent of Grounds, Massachusetts Agricultural Coliege 


\WN-MOWING cost is influenced by 
F many factors, some of which are 

easily overlooked. For example, 
hardly anyone would think that a difference 
in the kind of trees in the lawn would af- 
fect the pay-roll, yet even this small item 
may make a substantial increase or decrease 
in final cost. 

It is obvious that trees are a hindrance to 
lawn mowing. Time is required to turn out 
for them and to hand-trim about them. It 
is also obvious, when considered, that the 
species of those trees makes a considerable 
difference in the cost of trimming the grass 
beneath them, and in making comparisons of 
lawn-mowing costs it is a factor to be con 
sidered. 

Maples and elms are the cheapest to trim 
under. The large machines can get very 
close to the trunks, leaving only a small 
triangular area on two sides of the tree to 
trim by hand machine. Few branches and 
twigs are found beneath these trees, and in 
the fall they are denuded of their leaves 
rather late, and generally within one week, 
all of which makes the trimming easier 
and less expensive. 

Evergreens are probably the most ex- 
pensive to trim about, especially if their 
branches are resting upon or near the 
ground, and the larger the diameter of their 
spread, the greater the cost. If the branches 
are one foot from the ground, the amount 


of hand trimming is not as great as if on 
the ground. The large machines can, if 
care is used, work under these branches 
and reduce the hand trimming to the mini- 
mum. In either case, however, the ever- 
green presents a serious obstacle to the large 


machine. Much time and duplication of’ 


cutting is necessary before the machine can 
straighten out on a clear course again. 

Lindens, if their branches hang low 
enough to the ground, present the same 
problem as the evergreen, with perhaps 
some hand trimming inside the leaf-spread. 
If their branches are trimmed high enough 
to permit free passage beneath, it will be 
necessary to spend time picking up twigs. 
There is hardly a time of the year when 
they are tidy, and they are especially an- 
noying when fruiting. 

Oaks, while not as bothersome as lindens, 
present a serious annoyance after the 
acorns begin to fall. The machine must 
either be set to cut higher than usual or 
the acorns must be raked before each 
mowing. 

Horse-chestnuts present first the blossom 
stems, tough and very numerous, then the 
green burs, followed by the nut with the 
shucks, and——but no more need be 
said to demonstrate our proposition, that 
the kind of tree vitally affects the cost of 
mowing. Just keep a few records yourself 
and note the results. 
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Combating Odor Nuisance at 
Garbage Disposal Plants 


Objectionable Odors Made Innocuous with Minute Quantities of 


Chlorine Gas 


By W. J. Springborn 


Consulting Sanitarian, New York City 


HE average American city, as com- 
pared to Oriental cities, is quite free 
from obnoxious odors. Those odors 
which do exist present a difficult problem 
to the city official, because usually the 
source of objectionable odors is a neces- 
sary function in a community, the cessation 


and also cause considerable reduction 
real estate values. The courts have gen- 
erally held that such plants are necessary 
and that the smell they produce is not a 
sufficient reason for closing them down. 
Through the work of Professor Yandell 
Henderson, of Yale University, and his 






































THE EFFECT OF THE APPLICATION OF CHLORINE TO GARBAGE DRIER ODORS 
Above—Odor unbearable before introduction of chlorine. Below—Odor entirely eliminated by chlorine 


of which would actually prove far more 
harmful than the odors themselves. 
Certain methods for the disposal of 
municipal waste, such as garbage and 
sewage, are nearly always accompanied by 
odors which annoy many people living near 
the plant. Occasionally plants of this kind 
have been abandoned with large monetary 
loss and not infrequently with a relapse 
to makeshift disposal methods. Rendering 
plants are the cause of considerable odor 
nuisance in the districts adjacent to them 


associate, Dr. H. W. Haggard, as consult- 
ants for the Bureau of Mines, the value 
of chlorine gas as a deodorizing agent has 
come to be more clearly appreciated. The 
sterilizing value of chlorine gas in muni- 
cipal water-supplies is well known. In an 
investigation of the antiseptic value of 
small quantities of chlorine gas in air, it 
was discovered that the gas displayed a 
strong antipathy to any odor in the air, 
destroying it quickly. Probably a chemical 
reaction takes place which unites the odor 


—— 
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THE CHLORINE CONTROL UNIT AT 
NEW BEDFORD 


and the chlorine to form an odorless com- 
pound. It is possible for either the odor 
or the chlorine to predominate and finally 
persist to the elimination of the other, but 
both can not be maintained in the same 
atmosphere for more than six or seven 
seconds, and when the two are exactly bal 
anced both disappear so completely that 


they can not be detected. 


A Practical Test at New Bedford 

Opportunity to test the value of this dis- 
covery came when the municipal garbage 
disposal plant at New Bedford, Mass., for 
which the writer was acting in a consult- 
ing capacity, began burning garbage tank- 
age under its boilers as a means of reduc- 
ing expense. This produced a disagree- 
able odor, which was complained of by 
people in the neighborhood. When pre- 
liminary tests in other places indicated 
the value of Professor Henderson's dis- 
covery, a direct-heat dryer was installed 
for the purpose of extracting most of the 
moisture from the garbage before placing 
it in the Cobwell digesters. This direct- 
fire garbage dryer, which handles an av- 
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erage of 40 tons per day, measures 40 feet 
long by 5 feet 6 inches diameter. The 


j 
a 


ryer has been in continuous daily opera- 
tion since last November. The material 
entering the dryer contaitis approximately 
70 per cent moisture and is discharged with 
a moisture content of between 15 and 20 
per cent. The odor-bearing vapors are 
drawn from this dryer by means of an 
exhauster or fan (which creates a forced 
draft for the fire) through a water spray 
or curtain and are discharged into a 
wooden duct 3 feet square and 70 feet long, 
placed horizontally on ground level, as 
shown in the accompanying illustrations 

Chlorine is fed into this duct at the point 
of discharge of the vapors from the ex- 
hauster in proportion to the amount of 
vapors being produced. The chemical con- 
trol apparatus, known as the “Henderson- 
Haggard Deodorizing Equipment,’ regu- 
lates the flow of chlorine per hour. This 
apparatus, after being set at the desired 
rate of flow, requires practically no atten- 
tion except to open and close the valves on 
the chlorine tanks when starting and stop- 
ping drying. This apparatus converts 
liquid chlorine into a gas which readily re- 
acts on the vapors. 

The amount of chlorine required to en- 
tirely eliminate the odors is very small. A 
total of 4,098 tons of material was handled 
between November and May, and the chlo- 
rine used on this tonnage amounted to 900 
pounds, costing 7 cents per pound. In May 
842 tons of garbage was handled and 299 
pounds of chlorine was consumed, the 
chlorine now costing 5h cents a pound. 
\fter the chlorine treatment, the vapors 
discharged from the duct are allowed to 
escape into the atmosphere, and at no time 
have objectionable odors been detected 
from the dryer, neither have any com- 
plaints been made since the installation of 
the equipment. 

After leaving the dryer, the garbage is 
degreased by the Cobwell process and fin- 
ished off for fertilizer purposes. The 
grease and tankage recoveries since the 
installation of the dryer are equal in every 
respect to the former products. The free 
fatty acid content of the grease averages 
15 per cent, and the unsaponifiable matter 
about 1.75 per cent. According to C. M. 
Schindler, Superintendent of Garbage Dis- 
posal, New Bedford, Mass., the deodoriz- 
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ing process has been so satisfactory in ex- 
ceeding the guarantees originally made, 
that there is no question of its permanency 
in New Bedford. 

Another advantage, based on the known 
fact that preliminary drying would reduce 
the time of cooking of garbage in the 
digester, is that the expense of all the 
digestive processes has been reduced. The 
period of digestion has been reduced from 
12 hours to about 3 hours. 

An interesting test of the deodorizing 
process under the most severe conditions 
at New Bedford has been made by placing 
a quantity of putrid material, hair, feath- 
ers, leather scraps, and rags in the dryer, 
thus producing an odor so powerful as to 
be unbearable. The odor has invariably 
been promptly and effectively eliminated 
by the simple turn of the chlorine cylinder 
valve cocks, 

Other similar installations have demon- 
strated the value of the system to packers, 
fertilizer and tankerage manufacturers, 
soap makers, and manufacturers engaged 


Two Kinds 
HE medals awarded annually to mem- 
bers of the Fire Department of New 
York City mean little, as compared 
with the work of the department as a whole. 
Eleven awards for rescue or “heroic work 
at extreme personal risk” recompense but 
nine rescues out of uncounted lives saved 
Other medals for company discipline and 
efficiency represent but a fraction of the 
smoothly running service that keeps down 
disaster by fire in all parts of the city. 
The eye singles out these twenty-seven 
medal men and sees in them the sum total 
of service, superhuman bravery and devo- 
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in similar enterprises. The method of 
stallation is quite as simple as the process 
itself: it is only necessary to collect all of 
the odors in one duct or mixing chamber 
and then apply chlorine at a point where it 
will mix readily. Water vapor seems to 
be a necessary constituent of the air to be 
treated, and if this is not present it must 
be supplied. All dust must be removed. 
The water spray which supplies vapor to 
the gases also takes out all dust, the re 
moval of which is essential to the success 
of the deodorization process Che size and 
nature of the chlorine control apparatus 
must be gaged so that the flow of chlorine 
will exactly balance the odors to be treated 
All these factors must be carefully deter 
mined in advance by trained techniciar 
but once the installation is complete, it 
little 
\ special ty p< 


I 
operates almost automatically with 
further attention o1 


labor. 
of chlorine control valve, which keeps the 
flow constant regardless of temperature 
conditions or tank pressure, makes this 
possible. 


of Firemen 


tion. But in the department itself thes 
qualities are all in the day’s work. And th 
day’s work does not always mean makin 
spectacular rescues. 

It is unfortunate that some public-spirited 
citizen cannot donate a medal to be awarded 
annually to those firemen who prevent fires 
who have organized and kept working a 
system that reduces fire hazard to a mini 
mum. Though this aspect of the job is not 
spectacular, it is a source of fully as much 
pride as the other. Let us not forget it i1 
acknowledging our appreciation of the fir 
man. —New York Su 


The Attention Given to the Health of School Children 


WENTY, ten and even five years ago, 
the children in the elementary schools 
were given only casual attention from 

the health standpoint. There was little 
medical inspection and there were no gym- 
nastics. Children took occasional breathing 
exercises, standing up in the aisles of the 
rooms. Children were supposed to be healthy 

This complaisant attitude existed until 
the war. The revelations of the examining 
boards in respect to the great number of 
physically unfit opened the eyes of the lay- 
man to a serious situation. If this was a 


serious situation in war time, it is equally 


serious in peace. Sickness means loss of 
time, and loss of time means loss of money 
Wages stop and doctors’ charges must be 
met. A number of people statistically in 


clined reckoned this loss of time in terms of 


money, and the amounts were s 
the imagination was staggered. 
School authorities should seriously cor 
sider the question of health examination 
schools and proper physical exercise to helj 
the young mind to develop properly. 
—The Detroit Educational Bulletin, 
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Summary of Street Lighting Statistics 


City 
Reading 
Erie 
Allentowr 


Harrisburg 


Wilkes-Barre 


Johnstown 


Altoona 


Chester 


Bethlehen 


Lancaster 


York 


McKeesport 
New Castle 


Williamsport 


of Pennsylvania Cities of the 


Third Class---1921 


Material Gathered by Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs, State 


tion 


108,955 


102,000 


77,876 


74,576 


68,000 


54,689 


53,681 


47,788 


47,249 


45,387 | 


36,560 


Privately 
Privately 
P ately 


Privately 


Privately 


Privately 


Privately 


Privately 
Privately 


Privately 


Bureau of Municipalities 


Owned 
Electricity 
Gas 
Electricity 
Electricity 


Electricity 
Electricity 
Gas 


Naptha 


Elec tricity 


Electricity 


Electricity 


Electricity 


Electricity 
Gas 


Electricity 


Electricity 
Electricity 


Electricity 
Gas 


685 


105 


Kinds of Lighting 


Arc 

Tungsten Incandescent 
Welsbach Gas Lamps 
Magnetite Arc 

100 Watt Incandescent 
Ornamental Magnetite Arc 
Ornamental Magnetite Arc 
250 Watt 


| 60 Watt 


Arcs 

100 C. P. 
Spotlight 
250 C. P 


| 600 C. P. Boulevard Lights 


86 lighted half night 
$40 for half night 


100 C. P. Incandescent 

32 C. P. Incandescent 

5 Lt. Clusters 

Standards 

100 C. P. Incandescent Series 
100 C. P. Incandescent Series 
Standards in Parks 

600 Watt 

100 Watt 

}-Lt. Clusters 

200 Watt Subway 

100 Watt 

Novalux Ar 

Gas 

Naptha 


| 1-Lt. Standards 


5-Lt. Standards 
Arcs 
250 C. P. 


} 100C. P. 


Incandescent 

Special 

Metallic Flame Ares 

100 C. P. Series—Incandescent 
400 C. P. Boulevard Standards 
400 C. P. Novalux Fixture 
Bridge Lights on meter 


| Are 


40 C. P. Incandescents 

100 C. P. Incandescents 

300 Watt Mag 

40 Watt Incandescent 

400 C. P. Incandescent 

400 C. P. Incandescent (Midnight) 
40 Watt Incandescent Ornamental 

Are 

Welsbach type 50 C. P. 

Naptha 


Arc 

Are (Half Night) 
Tungsten Lamps 
5-Lt. Clusters 


| Fire Alarm Box Lights 


400 C. P. Incandescent 
250 Watt Lamps 

Are 

Incandescent 

Are Lights 

Gas Lights 


Incandescents 





Cost 
Per 
Year 


95 
00 
00 
00 
60 
00 
00 
00 
95 
00 








Lighting 
Appropri- 
ation 


$88,000 


85,964 


50,465 
| 


66,349 


54,147 


41,000 


38,500 


35,000 


47,000 


x 
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60 
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60 
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Easton 


Hazleton 


Lebanon veel 


Butler 


Sharon 


Pottsville 


Oil City 


Duquesne 
Carbondale 
Pittston 


Uniontown 


Bradford 


Meadville 


Coatesville 


Connellsville 


DuBois 


Franklin 


Monongahela 
Lock Haven 
Titusville 


Corry 


Popula- 
tion 


$4,151 


24,889 | 


24,016 


21,964 


21,940 


21,487 


19,200 


18,826 


15,680 


14,714 





14,660 | 


13,900 


13,818 


10,070 


8,775 


8,643 


8,516 


7,300 | 


T 








HE 


Cc plant, | s, 999 
Buy r 42 
rent on meter 117 
Electricity 
Privately Electricity 240 
28 
14 
14 
19 
19 
") 
g 
29 
Privately Electricity 189 
Gas 235 
1 
Privately Electric 60 
19% 
12 
91 
291 
Privately Electri 154 
0 
Privately Electricity 245 
4 
54 
, 
l 
Privately Electric 178 
220 
Privately Electrici 21 
l 


Privately 


Privately 


Privately 


Privately 


City 


Privately 


Privately 


Privately 


Privately 


Privately 


Privately 


City 


Privately 


180 

Electr 187 
38 

8 

4 

Electr 200 
Electricity 134 


Electricity 156 


Electricity 143 


Electricity 8 


Electricity 


< 
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Electrici 


Electricity 25 
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Bracket Luxolite (60-80-10 
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Post 600 ( 
Park I 

Ar 





i000 C.P 
600 ( P 
600 C. P 


100 C. P 

Ar 

I descent 
signa Light 


I Standards 
1 250 C. P—4 80 C. P 
Lt. Standards 


1200 C. P 280C.P 





ADDITIONAL LIGHTING 
5-Lt. Clusters 
Lt. Clusters 
250 C. P. Incandescent 
80 C. P. Incandescent 


Are 








Incandes 100 W 
Arcs 

Ir lescent 

Lum. Arcs 

Are & Incandesce art 
xtra hts not 

400 Are 

100 C. P. Incandescent 
250 C. P. Tungsten 





Poles 
100 Wat 
60 C. P. In 


600 Watt Lamps 








Arc 

Incandescent 
600 C. P. La 
400 C. P.I 





250 C. P. Lamps 





100 C. P. Lamps 

6 ere Arcs 

Ur tal 

Hal r 

100 ¢ > Incandescent (alley 


4-Ampere Luminous Arc 
60 Watt Incandescent 
Ist-100 

Next 25 

Next 25 


Incandescent 





400 C. P. Incandescent 
250 C. P. Incandescent 
80 C. P. Tungsten Nitre 


600 ¢ 
Arc 
Boulevard Lamps 


P. Tungsten Nitro 


re 
600 C. P. Incandescent 
5-Lt. Post Cluster 
1-Lt. Post Cluster 
1-Lt. Post Cluster 
400 C. P. Incandescent 
250 C. P. Incandescent 
80 C. P. Incandescent 
600 Watt 
744 Ampere 
60 Watt 
600 C. P. Series Lamps 
400 C. P. Series Lamps 
250 C. P. Series Lamypa 
Arcs 
100 C. P. Incandescent 
60 C. P. Incandescent 


, 
400 C. P. Incandescent (park 
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) oO 

40.00 

60.00 

45.00 
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42 

$2.00 
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Binghamton’s Budget Study Wins 
Public Interest 
By W. Earl Weller 


City Engineer, Binghamton, N. Y. 


AYOR THOMAS A. WILSON has Governmental, Public Works, Public Safety, 
M recently completed a comprehensive and Public Instruction. These four main 

and rather unique investigation of headings were subdivided into separate ser- 
the expenditures of the various municipal vices, as shown in the table opposite. Ex- 
departments in Binghamton, N. Y. Under  penditures for such purposes as the assess- 
the Mayor’s direction, the annual budgets ing and the collecting of taxes, auditing 
of the city for the past fifteen years were and paying city bills, and conducting the 
analyzed, on the general assumption that affairs of the municipal civil service, were 
the municipality is a large public service classified as general overhead items and 
corporation furnishing certain services to prorated to the various services shown in 
the people at cost. In making the analysis, the table. These expenditures might have 
the taxpayers’ question, “What do we get been separately classified under the general 


for our money?” was borne constantly in heading of Governmental Services, but it 
mind. The various municipal services were was deemed better to restrict that classifica- 
arranged under four general headings: tion to the true governmental functions. 
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CLASSIFICATION ADOPTED FOR 
BUDGET ANALYSIS 
Governmental Services 
i xecutive 
Common Council 
City Clerk 
Elections 
Judicial 
State and County Tax 
Public Works Services 
Water-Supply 
Sewers 
Streets 
Pavements 
Roads 
Bridges 
Walk and Curb 
Miscellaneous 
Rivers and Creeks 
Garbage Collection 
Street Lighting 
Public Baths 
Parks 
Comfort Stations 
Public Safety Services 
Police Protection 
Fire Protection 
Health 
Hospital 
Miscellaneous 
Miscellaneous Protection 
Charity 
Public Instruction Services 
Schools 
Library 
The amount chargeable to the various 


services was determined in each case by 
adding to the budget appropriations for the 
operation and maintenance of that service 
all items of bond redemption and bond inter 
est chargeable to the service under con 
This was called the actual ex 
To this figure was added the pro- 


share of 


sideration. 
pense. 
rated the general overhead ex- 
pense, and the result was called the gross 
Any revenue received from the 
service and the prorated share of the gen- 
eral revenue of the city were then deducted, 
the remainder, called the net expense of 
the taken as the 
against the taxpayers for whatever benefits 
they might derive from that service. In 
order to allow for the growth of the city 
and to reduce the figures to a comparable 
basis, all net expense figures were divided 
by a figure representing the population of 
the city for the year. The result was, in 
each case, the amount spent per person dur- 
ing the year for the individual service or, in 
other words, the per capita cost. These per 
capita costs were plotted in diagrammatic 
form for study. Any diagram showing a 


expense. 


service, being charge 
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€ ipita 


cost of the 


1° 1 


to indicate the need 


' , , 
uiled study of the municipal set t ( 


sented by that diagran i 
Recognizing that an increasing 
cost ¢urve might indicate that need 
tensions of that service | id been mad | 
ing the period investigated ind ! 
therefore, be entirely justified, Mayor 
Wilson caused the 1921 budgets of the cities 
f Albany, Schenectady, Svyracus¢ roy 
Utica and Yonkers—the other second-class 


New 


similar lines 


York State r 1 
Whenever the e! 


in Binghamt 


cities in to | inalyzed 


cost of a service 


shown to be far from the average per « 


same service in the 


other cities 


that service in Binghamton was caref 
vestigated. The results were of 


erable practical value, and some sp ( 


examples are especially interesting 

lhe figures for street cleaning show that 
in 1921 Binghamton spent $0.455 per per 
son, while the other cities spent amounts 
ranging from $1.183 to $1.438. Dividing 


the gross expense tor street cleaning by the 
niueage of paved streets showed that Bins 


hamton was spending $1081.50 


per mil 
igainst a minimum of 1069.60 and a max 
mum of $1872.20 in the other cities. 1 

not 
the streets in Binghamton were being mai 


difference was so startling, and sine 


satisfactory condition on the 


score of cleanliness, it was clearly not neces 


tained in a 


ry to carry the investigation any further 


The figures for street lighting d 


ead to so satisfactory a conclusion i hese 


figures showed Binghamton to be spet 


$0.678 per person for street lighting, whil 
the other cities were spending from $0.863 
to $1.745 for the same service. Suppl 
mental figures showed Binghamton to b« 
proportionately as far behind the other 
cities on the point of candle powel 

nished per mile of street as it was on the 
amount expended per person for the service 


This indicated that Binghamton was not 
step with the other cities in the matter of 


street lighting and, as a consequence, 1922 
will see the inauguration of an extensiv: 


series of improvements to the street lighting 
system. 

These examples indicate the practical us¢ 
that was made of the 
Members of the 
satisfied that, as 


and tables 


charts 
city administration are 


a method of 


self-examil 
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tion or as an indication of departments in 
the municipal government needing especial 
attention, the method has great possibilities. 
At the time the investigation was started 
it was expected that the result would show 
rather serious extravagances in some of 
the departments. In this respect the im- 
vestigation has been a gratifying failure 
It has, however, indicated the need for the 
abandonment or the change of certain pro- 
cedure, especially in connection with the 
construction of street improvements, if the 
city hopes to keep pace with the other cities 
of its class. It has also indicated that the 
increase in the gross budget of the city 
during the period in question is not the in- 
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explicable mystery it was credited with 
being. 

The figures are serving yet another pur- 
pose in allaying a well-defined and very 
prevalent opinion on the part of the gen- 
eral public that more money was being 
spent for municipal purposes thar the needs 
justified. Incidentally, the consideration of 
the figures brings to the public mind the 
realization that municipal services are very 
similar to other public services and that in- 
creased demands bring very naturally in 
their wake increased charges. If the charts 
and tables had no other value than this last 
educational one, they would be well worth 
the time and effort spent upon them. 


Compare Civil Service with the Spoils System, Not with 


Ideal Private 


To tHE Epiror oF THE AMERICAN CITY: 

I have been interested in the discussion 
you are carrying in your columns as to 
whether civil service rules tend to promote 
efficiency, and note that you invite expres- 
sion of op-nion on the subject. Our ex- 
perience and study of the question indicate 
that although civil service has many defects 
when analyzed in comparison with ideal 
civic employment conditions, it has operated 
with great success in improving the effi- 
ciency of the public service, especially when 
it is compared with operation under the 
“spoils system” which it replaced. 

To my mind, the contrast should be be- 
tween civil service as it operates and public 
service under the spoils system, rather than 
that the contrast should be with ideal condi- 
tions in private employment; for the rea- 
son that if we scrap civil service, we shall 
not advance to the ideal conditions obtain- 
ing in private employment, but shall step 
backward to the inefficient and political con- 
ditions which grow out of a spoils system. 

The principal criticism of civil service as 
it commonly operates is that, designed 
originally to prevent the wholesale political 
turnover in public empoyment, it has swung 
too far toward guaranteeing life employ- 
ment in the city service regardless of merit. 
The discipline that is effective in the aver- 
age municipal employment is not so much 
the result of civil service rules as it is the 
result of the political system which still per- 
meates municipal service to a varying de- 


Employment 


gree throughout our various cities. 

While I have observed comments of cer- 
tain city managers to the effect that civil 
service has hampered them, it has been my 
opinion in analyzing their comments that 
what they desire is an improvement of civil 
service procedure and not its abolishment. 
Were civil service to be abolished in a city 
governed by a manager, and all appoint- 
ments made subject to his sole control, he 
would find that the strong and continuous 
pressure relative to individuals in the ser- 
vice, or desiri ig to get into the service, 
would grow te a point where he would prob- 
ably have little time for the transaction of 
the more important details of city business 
for which the municipality engages him. 

Civil service commissions can help city 
administrators by pointing out wherein civil 
service powers are defective, and seeking 
to improve the laws so that the municipal 
service can be modeled more along the lines 
of personnel service in the larger corpora- 
tions. To my mind, civil service must 
evolve in the future along the lines already 
established by large private corporations, 
wherein it will function as an expert, 
scientific, employmeft-classifying, salary- 
finding agency, with power reserved to the 
various executives to dismiss for cause, sub- 
ject to review (but not control) by the civil 
service agency. 


W. H. NANRY, 
Director, San Francisco Bureau of Governmental 
Research. 


May 25, 1y22. 
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a tempts at ich a st { v 
Police | ing cases, although valuable, prove 
| tistactory beca ‘ t the cor 
Departments | largement of the force and th 
Lience ( ie Loot 
T le tT ¢ ‘ 
A Model Record Department REE <7 
St. Louis, Mo he Police Department vose-leaf indexe ere t | 
of St. Louis is accredited with having one ilso, subsequently proved inadequat: 
of the most efficient record departments of cause of the increased volume of tl 
any police organization in America. Thi handled and the complexity of th 
svstem appeals to the busy police otmeer, In 1912 the need of a « ehe 
who best can appreciate expediency in the tem was so no ( 


matter of record and identification, and its plete reorganizat.on of this dena 
card index system is second to none the install 


itio1 ex 
The inception of the record department This svstem, o it Ss 
probably was coincident with the establish nd ready adapta change, is 
ment of the Police Department. Early at to-day and is « é r ‘ 








ST. LOUIS POLICE DEPARTMENT'S MODEL RECORD ROOM 
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the demands ot me two thousand police 

officers, detective . in l p jicewomen 
This department now Contains well over 
systematically filed by 


system, the key to which 


800,000 records 
letter o1 pocket 
lies in the card index, which has more than 
10,000 subdivisions. John Smith, bitten by 
a dog, can find a complete account of that 


incident years after it occurred; Bill Jones, 
arrested for robbery and either discharged 
or conv.cted, will find that history complete, 
as the disposition of every case is followed 
ll accidents, 


to a conclusion Records of a 


murders, burglaries, robberies, 


suicides, 
fires: everything a patrolman or other off 
cer notes on his tour of duty which indi 
cates an infraction of the laws or ordi- 
nances, or which may later be of value in 
litigation; arrests for speeding, for all vehi 
cular offenses, for disturbance of another's 
thefts, 
drownings, railroad accidents, gang killings 


peace; liquor raids, automobile 


] 


frauds, embezzlement, houses of prostitu- 


tion—keepers, inmates and_ frequenters; 


houses: correspondence from 
other departments; men wanted, women 
wanted: deserters from the U. S. Military 
Service: lost, straved or stolen property ; 

a thousand varieties of daily happenings 
are to be found in this department. All 
may be traced instantly, if there is but one 
name to work by, or the date of happening. 

\ll names mentioned in reports are in 
lexed upon cards indicatins 


y 
~ 


their respective 
class by color, each variety having a sepa- 
rate color. All crimes which may be traced 
by reason of criminals following a given 
hab:'t in the commission of crime, are 
grouped ; hence it is easy to remove a pocket 
from the records and find fifty or a hun- 
dred records, all in numerical form accord- 
ing to date, so that the last report indicates 
the count. 

Citizens of St. Louis, familiar with the 
Police Department, point with pride to the 
fact that police organizations elsewhere 
have sent special emissaries to pattern their 
own new departments after this one 

The department is located at Head- 
quarters, and occupies over 700 square feet 
of floor space, largely occupied by tier after 
tier of file cases. Situated at the front and 
extending along the entire room, is a 
counter at which the applicants for in- 
formation may jot down such data as re- 


quired. Much information is issued by 


telephone. The office force consists of one 
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and two file indexers. This department is 
never closed. Day and night, holidays, or 
Sundays, the operation proceeds in a regu- 
lar, even manner in the issuance of infor- 
mation to the men in the field, and to this 
dependable source of information is traced, 
to a large extent, the success of the de- 
partment in the apprehension of the crim- 
nal element. 


MARTIN O'BRIEN, 
Chief of Police. 


City Managers 


Bringing the Government Close 
to the People 

Muskecon, Micu.—It has been the in- 
tention of the City Commission from its 
very inception to bring the government as 
close as possible to the people. In order 
to do this, it is necessary, first, to keep the 
City Commission informed on all details 
of city work so that in its dealings with the 
public it can speak with authority, give 
correct information, and avoid the humilia- 
tion which is so often due to being un 














familiar with actual conditions. To supply 
th's information, all heads of departments 
report daily to the secretary of the City 
Manager at four o'clock in the afternoon 
Their combined report is mimeographed 
and mailed to the City Commission. The 
entire report can be written and mailed in 
less than twenty minutes. 

The heads of the departments constitute 
a bureau known as the Efficiency Bureau, 
the purpose being to accomplish, at the 
lowest possible cost, the program of the 
City Commission. The Bureau meets 
regularly each week and, from its minutes 
and all data available, submits a quarterly 
report to the Commission, which is put in 
such form as to be easily compared with 
the corresponding period of the year pre- 
vious. It was found that a quarterly re- 
port was far more advantageous than a 
monthly report, as the comparisons and 
trend of conditions are more easily com- 
‘rehended than is the case in the monthly 
reports or in the evening letters. 

The Commission is divided into commit- 
tees without power to act, but to meet with 
and advise the City Manager. As the mem- 
bers are continually in contact with the 
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public, their opinions on public policies can- 
not be too highly estimated. 

In order to bring the entire government 
a little closer to the public, we have sub- 
stituted an extra hearing, not required 
the charter, on all projects. The committee, 
with the City Manager and the head of the 
department under which the project may 
come, meet with the public interested, on 
the ground where the work is to be con 
structed. After the matter has been thor- 
oughly discussed and an agreement reached, 
it is taken up with the Commission in an 
oficial manner. In each case a letter is 
mimeographed and mailed to each property 
owner interested. This letter sets up the 
exact conditions, gives the cost of the pro- 
ject, or the comparative cost of various pro- 
posed projects, and really constitutes a sales 
letter selling the idea to the property owner. 
This practically eliminates the objector on 
proposed construction work, at least to such 
an extent that his neighbors can reply to 
any argument that he may advance, and 
creates a good feeling on the part of the 
property owners. 

As for publicity, everything is thrown 
wide open to the newspaper reporters, 
trusting to their judgment not to publish 
anything that will hamper the city in using 
good business methods. 

\t the end of the year the Efficiency 
Bureau drafts an annual report. This re- 
port is mimeographed on the back of blue- 
prints, or graphs, presenting the accom- 
plishments of the city for the year, both 
graphically and analytically. The report 
shows the trend of conditions over a period 
of ten years. We have plates made show- 
ing the graphs as found in the report, and 
practically every club and organization in 
the city is given an illustrated lecture based 
on the progress of the city. Lectures are 
also given in practically all the schools. 
These are followed up with a series of 
written questions on civics which the 
students are supposed to get during the 
series of lectures, and they are given credit 
for the work done. 

The annual report covers the true condi- 
tions of the city, both good and bad, as it is 
intended to correct the attitude cf the pub- 
lic, which will change the trend of condi- 
tions. By doing this, we have brought the 
government very close to the people. 


I. R. ELLISON, 
City Manage 
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Yellow Fire Hydrants for 
Philadel phia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—After much study, 
Philadelphia has adopted yellow as the paint 
for fire hydrants. The selection of a paint 
of an effective color was a problem that 
caused the officials of the Water Bureau 
considerable concern, inasmuch as_ the 
damage to fire hydrants during the year, 
especially by automob‘les, runs into large 
figures. 

Yellow paint was decided upon in pref 
ference to the dark green or dark brown 
which has heretofore been used. The new 
paint was first tried on several of the cen- 
trally located fire hydrants, and the inno 
vation was noticed by water bureau officials 
from all over this country and Canada who 
happened to be in Philadelphia recently at 
tending the Water Works Convention 
They were very favorably impressed by the 
use of this color when the advantages were 
brought to their attention. 

In making this study, officials of the 
Water Bureau consulted with firemen, team- 
sters, automobilists, and persons in charge 
of traffic. Officials of the Fire Bureau 
considered yellow the best color because 
it can be easily seen at night and in foggy 
or rainy weather. This is a factor on which 
they lay much stress, as getting started 
early at a fire depends upon ability to locate 
the hydrants quickly. Officials of the Police 
Bureau un‘ted on it because they felt it 
would obviate the excuse offered by auto 
mobilists that they did not notice the hy- 
drants when parking. Making the fire hy- 
drants conspicuous will also greatly reduce 
the damage to them, as they will be seen 
in time to avoid collis‘on. This is no small 
item, as prior to adopting this paint a fire 
hydrant was broken every day by an auto- 
mobile or other vehicle. 

\side from possessing these advantages, 
yellow is very restful to the eye, is very 
durable, and in the case of Philadelphia has 
the advantage of being one of the two city 


colors. 


"“ARLETON E. DAVIS 
Chief of B reau of Water, 
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SOME OF THE AUTOMOBIIES PARKED NEAR THE BAND-STAND, LAKE HARRIET 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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Community Singing in Minneapolis 











MinNEAPOLIS, MINN This city has a 
park svstem ot 4000 acr¢ and 
ot ( omn Ss I cl hye ¢ 
th Sé the p s for the « ent 
of its citizens In connection with the band 
( erts by | ett’s Band, and ; litary 
irectes n M. M I 
vhich re give 1 fifteen neighbor] 
par] ( conducting inder the 
leack I » oO P H iT! \ 
ct O iré I ( ¢ 
t< ve the tr\ 

Mi nea l News otterec 
ner for the k which h the 
ord attet d zeal sho 

he g ist ye Riverside and 
Logan Parks were tied at the close rf the 
schedule lhe tie was sung oft at two extr 
concert t whicl leading musiciat 
were appointed judg nd Riverside 


This year the contest is on again and 
creating a greater interest than heretofore. 

\nother beautiful banner is offered by 
the News, and President Harding has writ 
ten a letter which will be framed and 
presented to the winning park together with 
the hanner. The photographs show a part 
of the audience in Logan Park on a recent 
evening. 

Nothing that Minneapolis has ever done 
for the pleasure of its people has seemed 
to reach their hearts more than the concerts 
and sings. The community sing feature is 
something in which they can all have a part. 

The sings are opened with “America” 
and closed with “The Star Spangled 


between New songs are printed on the 
rogramis and all are asked to commit them 
to memory. The season is eight weeks, 
with a concert in some park each evening, 
held on a_ schedule prepared at the be 
ginning ot the season. 

In these trying times of political and 
class strife th’s seems to be a pleasure in 
which all classes in a community can par 
ticipate with enjoyment. 
1A RIDGW \Y, 











ENJOYING THE COMMUNITY SINGING, LAKE HARRIET, MINNEAPOLIS 





ner,’ with a variety of familiar songs. 
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MUNICIPAL MILK PLANT AND WAGONS, TARBORO, N. C 





ity Clerks 


Municipal Milk Pasteurization 
Plant Proves Profitable 
Tarporo, N. C.—To those who have been 
accustomed to thinking of pasteurization 
plants as possible 





only in larger commu- 
nities, the experience of Tarboro, N. C., 
may come as a surprise. For three and one- 
half years th's small city has had a mu- 
nicipal plant which handles all the milk 
used in the town, about 1,000 quarts daily 
No milk, cream or skimmed milk can be 
sold in town unless pasteurized. This seems 
like a temporary municipal monopoly, but 
the decrease in the death rate of babies and 
the increase in general health since the in- 
stallation of the plant have justified it. 
The p!ant itself was installed by Dr. K. E. 
Miller of the North Carolina State Board 
of Health and the U. S. Government Health 
Service. It handles about $30,000 worth 
of milk yearly, pays expenses, and furnishes 
the highest qual ty of milk, delivered at the 
homes of the people, for 18 cents per quart. 
The daily report of the manager shows 
in detail all information that may be desired 
for the office of the City Clerk and Treas- 
urer, including the figures of profit and loss 
cach day. Milk tickets are sold to the pub- 


lic, for two reasons: first, milk has to be 
paid for in cash; and, second, the milk tick 
ets are destroyed daily at the office of the 
City Clerk, so that no tickets can be used a 
second time, thereby eliminating the chance 
of transmitting germs. 

In the pasteurization plant the recording 
thermometer gives an accurate record of 
the treatment of the milk and, exhibited at 
the office of the City Clerk each day, as 
sures the public that the safeguard of pas 
teurization for which they are paying has 
actually been applied to the milk they drink 

The plant occupies a steel building cost 
ing with and is 
painted on the inside with white enamel. It 
is fitted with electric fans and is completely 
fly-proof. 


$5,500, concrete floors, 


The manager and his assistants 
are required to wear white suits. The milk 
after being bottled is placed in the pas 
teurizer, carried to 150 degrees Fahrenheit 
at the rate of 5 degrees per minute, until 
There it is held 
minutes and then brought down to 


t 


150 degrees is reached. 
for 5 

145 degrees and held for 30 
then cooled at the rate of 

minute down to 60 degrees. 


minutes, and 
5 degrees per 

The delivered price of milk during th 
past year was brought down to 17 cents and 
has been still furthered lowered, now selling 
at I5 cents. the 


The people believe that 


pasteurization plant has been a success, and 
the mortality figures confirm this belief. 

| 

City Clerk and Treas 
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Gainsville Establishes a Publicity 
Department 


GAINESVILLE, FLtA.—The organization of 
the Publicity 
grew out of the fact that we have had con- 


Department of Gainesville 
siderable trouble in keeping the Chamber 
\fter 
careful consideration and discussion with 


of Commerce functioning properly. 


friends and members of the City Council, 
the following ordinance was introduced and 
passed, thus creating this department 


“Section 1.—The office of Commercial Secre 
tary of the city 

The duties of this office shall be to advertise 
and furnish information as to the advantages 
of this city for the location of homes and 
establishment of commercial enterprises 


of Gainesville is hereby created 


“Section Immediately after the passagt 
and approval of this ordinance the City Coun i] 
shall elect some suitable person to fill the office 
of Commercial Secretary, who shall hold ofhce 
until the first Monday of April, 192 And « 
the first Monday of April of each and ever) 
vear the City Council shall elect some suitabl 
person to fill said office, who shall hold office 
tor a period of one ear and until his success 


shall be elected and qualified 

We have been operating only about three 
months and we find that this is a very 
effectual way to interest the citizens of our 
city in the progress, development and 
growth resulting from effectual publicity 
It is our duty to handle only matters of 


publicity, but we have really been doing 


Chamber of Commerce work as well. 
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AFTER THEIR LAST BUN 
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By the city’s operating its own Publicity 
Department, every citizen feels that he has 
an interest in the work being done, inas- 
much as every taxpayer is contributing to 
the maintenance of this Department. 

JOSEPH E. WAUGH, 


Secretary, Department of Publicity 
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Last Appearance of Detroit's 
Fire Horses 


Detroit, Micu.—An actual fire-run in 
Woodward Avenue from the Grand Circus 
Park to the City Hall, by Engine Company 
37, marked the passage of Detroit’s last fire 
horses from active service, and the comple- 
tion of the process of motorizing the Fire 
Department. All traffic was cleared from 
Woodward Avenue, and a reviewing stand 
front of the City Hall. 
There, the Mayor, the Common Council, 
the Fire Commissioner, and retired officers 
of the Department were on hand to cele- 
brate the event. Both sides of the Avenue 
were lined with people and it was estimated 
that upwards of 50,000 spectators saw the 
last two teams of horses go down the 
\venue while the bells in the City Hall 

tolled. Then the horses 


was erected in 





LEADING THE PARADE UP WOODWARD AVENUE, DETROIT, 


were trotted back up the 
Avenue at the head of a 
parade, which included 
representative types of 
modern motor apparatus, 
a motor pumping engine, 
a ladder truck, a rescue 
car, and a chief’s car. The 
following day the horses 
were turned over to the 
Department of Parks and 
Boulevards for light work. 

The whole ceremony 
was very impressive. Not 
the least of the features 
was the old fireman who 
received the horses at the 
City Hall, a man who had 
been in the service ever 
since the days of the old 
hand-drawn and hand- 
operated trucks. 

HARRY BRABYN, 


Secretary, Board of Fire 
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Annual Water Famine Made a Thing of the Past by Construction of New 





Storage Reservoir 


By E. 


E. Pierson 


Bloomington, Ill. 


OR many years Decatur, Ill., has been 

threatened with a water famine dur- 

ing each summer. Only recently the 
Sangamon River, a small stream which 
flows slowly through central Illinois, has 
been dammed by the city to form a lake 
13 miles long and averaging one-half mile 
in width, in which is impounded eight bil- 
The dam itself is 
30 feet high and 500 feet in length, with 


lion gallons of water. 


long concrete aprons at each end, bringing 
the total width of the impounding dam to 
1,600 feet. Hardly had the dam been com- 
pleted this spring when the spring rainfall 
filled the reservoir to capacity. 

Two years ago the city was threatened 
with the loss of some of its leading indus- 
tries because of the meagerness of the 
municipal This brought 
concrete evidence of the great need of the 
undertaking which has just been completed. 
The financing of the new water-supply, 
which cost in the neighborhood of $2,000,- 
000, came at a time when banks were de- 
clining to make loans, so that the com- 
mittee in charge forced to appeal 
directly to the people for the money. The 
city could not legally increase the bonded 
debt, so it became necessary to pay for the 
improvement through a private company. 
There were 981 stock subscribers, who in- 
vested the entire sum needed within four 
days after the books were opened, every 
cent of the stock being paid for. It bears 
7 per cent interest. The water rates to 
consumers were increased to 25 cents per 


water-supply. 


was 


thousand, 
annual 


yielding $12 
revenue. the major 
this pays the interest and part ol the prin 
cipal each year, so that within twenty year 


the debt will be paid. 


The actual construction of the dam was 
paid for by the city. The private wate: 
supply company paid $612,000, o1 
$65 to $200 per acre, for the 4,200 acré 
of land which became flooded as soon as 


Where the owne 
would not sell for a reasonable hgure, cor 
demnation 


the lake was created. 
suits, 22 in all, were filed It 
was necessary to clear the timbered S¢ 
tions within the area of the lake before the 
water was impounded. This 
The timber 
for firewood. 


process cost 
$100.000 more was felled ar 
given away 

The cost of changing the highways 
constructing bridges over the 


portions 


the roads which were flooded, and elevat 


ing other bridges to 15 feet above the lev« 


of the lake, 


original water-supply dam was constructe 


cost about $500,000. The 


and the new dam 


feet. 


595 feet above sea-level, 
has raised this elevation 17 Che city 
was forced to acquire all the land within 
the new contour, so for safety’s sake, and 
to provide for the future, tl 
taken as the high 


This included dozens of houses, portions of 


e O15 feet col 


tour was water mark 


more than 60 productive farms, and 
The city authorities, 


who in every dry summer had been forced 


many 


acres of timber-land. 


necessity ro! 


to warn the public of the 


water conservation, because the on 
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wide and extending 2 feet beyond the up 
stream face of the dam. Two longitudinal 
ibs upon this base formed a key with th« 
body of the dam, and a channel or recess 
formed a seat for the toe of the curved 


stream face. The third Stage was the 
ng of the 18-foot sections of the spill 
Va Vertical recesses 6 x 36 inches were 

vided to key these sections together. 
[wo recesses in the top of the spillway 

permit the hinged steel frames of the 
flash-board to be lowered during high 


wate! The steel form, 20 feet long, was 
| insure the ‘ founda s fe built up by plates and angles, each plate 
h> dam. 26.000 ‘ feet of bearing piles by 5 feet, having a hole and cover piece 
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CONTROL GATES AT RESERVOIR BEING INSTALLED 


were driven under the main dam, and 
sheath piling was driven the entire 1,100 
feet of the earth wings of the dan In 
| 


building the concrete spillway and earthen 
dam, a steel form was suspended within 
and braced from the timber traveler. This 


spillway is 22% feet above the foundation 
and is 470 feet long It was constructed 
in 18-foot sections, each requiring 250 


cubic yards oft concrets lhe concrete con 


struction of the spillway was divided into 
three stages lternate sections of the 
down-stream apron were placed first and 
then alternate sections of the 6-foot 


foundation course, the latter being 30 feet 





so that any number of tie-rods can be 
placed in any position desired. A wooden 
bulkhead at one end was held in place by 
1-inch tie-rods screwed into malleable iron 
sleeves attached to rods in the adjacent 
concreted section of the spillway. Similar 
sleeves were used also in the I-inch trans- 
verse tie-rods between the front and back 
faces of the form. These sleeves were 
placed just inside the form so that the 
short rods could be unscrewed and the 
holes filled with concrete or mortar. 

To carry the Blaw-Knox steel forms, a 
traveler 30 feet high and 32 feet wide was 
built. Each side sill was carried by four 
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g-inch double-flanged wheels riding upo f sheet ste 

a rail, spiked to timber stringers laid upon riven from a tt 

the concrete base course. Suspension rods dam 

and brace rods with adjusting ratchets held Pearse, Greelev & 
the form in position, the concrete toe being ere the consult 
secured also by a timber fitted to bolts, vork, J. Albert H 
embedded in the concrete base. The con- ngineer in cl Qo 
crete was transported upon a trestle erected vor] is let to 
across the river near the dam. The spill for whom |]. T. Me 


way was built by coffer-dam constructiot 


Reducing Water Losses in Indiana Cities 


NUMBER of interesting examples _ tet vhich is 


7 of reduction ot losses of water and tld not be 
how they have been checked up hester the loss is o1 > ner cent 
: through the installation of water-meters ramer, Chi ( 
were brought out at the March meeting of reported that that cit ch w 
the Indiana Sanitary and Water Supply ill-metered citv in the United St 
Association. E, 5, Jenkins Manager, East per cent loss. 
Cl icago Water ({ ompany reported that Whiting, Ind | 
meters reduced the consumption in East tl consumption 
Chicago from more than 200 gallons pet daily, or 420 gallons pet pit \ 
capita daily, late in 1920, to 70 g illons per to-house survey disclosed 7 leal 
capita in 1921, when the amount of water fixtures The consumpt is re 
unaccounted for amounted to only 12 pet 1,00 0 gallons daily after repairs 
rent. The Vice-President of the Gary Heat ervices were mad nd a tew large 
i Light and Water Company, said that 83 per ins were shut off he é 
‘ent of the water pumped through that sys ht still furthe 


Michigan Counties to Support Public Health Nurses 


_——— 


Supervisors Are Taking Over Public Health Work from the Red Cross 


Pan 


N Michigan forty-six of the eighty-thre kim milk twuiee 
counties have public health nursing nurse called on the young mother t 
agencies carrying on definite work, with — to her that the baby’s diet it 
from one to fifteen nurses. In twelve coun ived the child's life Another cl 


ties the Board of Supervisors have taken vears old and several nd ndet 
over the public health nursing programs, was put on a whole milk diet. Ts 
and four others are partially supported by hildren are well 
| taxation. Twelve counties have requested Mapleleaf School he yunt 
: the State Department of Health to secur« ttended by twenty pupils from twel 
, public health nurses to start their programs, ferent families Phe or the « 
; and in twenty-six others supervisors will be nurse visited the school a new 


asked by the Red Cross to take over thei parents had just moved into the community 


i county nursing programs this year was being admitted. Throat swabs whicl 
r In inducing supervisors to support the the nurse took of all the childré 
work, public health authorit‘es have been that the new scholar was a ir} 
able to cite many instances where nurses virulent diphtheria organisms.” H: 
have helped to prevent disease and save excluded from the school, and the 
lives. John Smith, Jr., for instance, one of diphtheria’s developing among tl I 
month old, obviously not well, is being fed dren, with its attendant toll of lives, was 
condensed milk, though the farm’s Duroc- thus narrowly averted and again the valu 





Jerseys were given I0 or 12 gallons of of the nurse demonstrated 
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Fire Regulations Undergoing Changes 
in Many Cities 


Study of Causes Leading to Adoption of Fire-safe Roofs Throughout 
the Country 


URING the five years 1916 to 1920, 


Americans have been burning up 
property at the rate of 3334,5 44,535 a 
year, according to the National Board ot 


lire Underwriters, which has been making 
a study of more than 3,000,000 fires occur- 
ring within that time. The total loss, for 
the period, of $1,672,722,677 would, ac- 
cording to engineering authorities, be suth- 
cient to build 334,coo dwellings at $5,000 
each—enough housing to care for 1,700,000 
persons This is equivalent to the com 
bined population of Connecticut, Nevada 
and Wyoming. 

The figures show that the value of 
property destroyed by fires communicated 
through the roof was $223,000,000. Study 
of these and similar figures are leading to 
drastic changes in fire regulations in many 
cities of the country. Roof fires are among 
those considered easily preventable, and 
steps are being taken with that end in view 
lire department records in many cities 
show that about 40 per cent of all con 
flagrations have resulted from sparks and 
flaming embers carried by high winds to 
the roofs of near-by buildings. It is de- 
clared that if proper care had been exer- 
cised and fire-resistant roofing materials 
had been used when these buildings were 
erected, most of the losses would have been 
averted. 

In the early part of last year the citizens 
of Indianapolis, Ind., began a campaign of 
fire prevention. Before the campaign was 
launched, city officials joined with repre- 
sentatives of the Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce in gathering information \ 
fire prevention campaign had been con- 
ducted in Cincinnati, Ohio, where it was 
found there had been 1,872 fires during 
1920. Indianapolis had suffered 3,465 con- 
flagrations the same year, notwithstanding 
that the Hoosier capital was then only half 
as large as Cincinnati and had approx- 
imately only one-half its property valua- 
tion. Cincinnati had only 56 roof fires 
that year, while Indianapolis had 1,400. 


The net result of the Indianapolis campaign 
for fire-safe roofs was a reduction in 192! 
of $550,000 in losses and 350 in the number 
of fires. ‘Of 1,199 fires in Indianapolis 
reported by; Fire Chief O’Brien of that 
city in 1972, 850 were still directly charge- 
able to inflammable roofing. New York 
City and Chicago were the only cities lead- 
ing Indianapolis in the number of fires dur- 
ing the year. 

“In the year Ig1I,” says Fire Chief 
O’Brien, “Indianapolis had a fire loss of 
somewhat over $300,000 and a total of less 
than 1,700 fire alarms. This fire loss in- 
creased by leaps and bounds year after 
year, until we reached a loss of more than 
$1,800,000 in 1920, with a grand total of 
3.465 fires.” ‘The increase in fires, he says, 
necessitated the constant enlargement of 
the Fire Department, until the cost of 
maintenance reached $1,000,000 a year. An 
ordinance has been introduced in the In- 
dianapolis City Council providing for the 
elimination of all wooden shingle roofs 
within eight years. 

Fire department records in Wabash, 
Ind., show that of 30 fires in that city from 
January 1 to March 1 this year, 25 were 
due to wooden shingle roofs. As in In- 
dianapolis and Cincinnati, many old shingle 
roofs in Wabash are being covered or re- 
placed with asphalt or other fire-retardant 
or non-combustible roofing. 

The cities and towns in this country now 
requiring fire-resisting roofing within their 
fire limits represent practically all sections 
of the country. Among them are: Bir- 
mingham and Montgomery, Ala.; Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Jacksonville and Tampa, Fla.; 
\ugusta, Columbus, and Savannah, Ga.; 
New Orleans, La.; Cambridge, Chelsea, 
Fall River, Lawrence, Lexington, Lynn, 
Newton, Salem, and Somerville, Mass.; 
Hoboken, Jersey City, Newark, Paterson, 
Perth Amboy, and Trenton, N. J.; Allen- 
town, Easton, and Reading, Pa.; Charles- 
ton, S. C.; El Paso and Paris, Tex.; Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth, Va, 
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What City Planning Means to Raleigh 


By T. B. 


Eldridge 


Mayor, Raleigh, N. C. 


Epiror1AL Note.—The following statement by Mayor Eldridge was included in 
a pamphlet issued by the city of Raleigh early in 1922, which contained a copy of 
the act of the Legislature authorizing cities to appoint city planning commissions, a 


copy of the Raleigh ordinance authorizing | 


he appointment of the Raleigh City Plan- 


ning Commission, and then the Mayor’s statement on the need for action. The pam 
phict, which was compact and designed to fit an ordinary envelope, aroused so much 
interest, and the Mayor's statement is so constructive and with minor changes so ap- 
plicable to many communities, that Tue American City has obtained his permis- 


sion to reprint it in full. Since this was ¢ 


ritten, an appropriation of $3,000 has bee 


made for the preliminary work of city planning and soning, and Jefferson C. Grinnalds 
has been engaged as consultant to the Commission. 


ITY planning is a phase of municipal 
c activity that has been neglected en- 

tirely too long in Raleigh. It should 
have been begun a hundred years ago. Had 
there been a municipal planning commis- 
sion functioning when the town began to 
outgrow its original limits, certain condi- 
tions that exist to our regret to-~lay and 
which must be corrected to-morrow, could 
not have happened. Consider Halifax 
Street—an avenue of magnificent width 
for a few blocks from the Capitol, and 
then suddenly narrowed to the dimensions 
of little more than a lane. Look at Fayette 
ville Street—the southern counterpart of 
Halifax—a street to inspire us with pride, 
till it strikes an obstruction, shoots off at 
an angle, greatly contracted in width, and 
then by sundry crooks and turns finds its 
way to the open country. 

Had a city planning board been operat- 
ing in Raleigh a century ago, the railroads 
would not have been allowed to cut across 
street extensions without providing bridges 
or underpasses. Observe what happened 
to Edenton Street and Lane Street. Take 
a position on Blount Street near the Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion and look northward. The 
County Home is in full view and Blount 
Street ought to lead right up to its doors; 
but walk or drive a little further, and two 
railroads are found to cut off progress in 
that direction as effectually as though the 
space were occupied by a river with neither 
bridge nor ferry. There is no way to get 
across without flying. A viaduct at this 
point is a positive necessity for the future. 





\ city planning board, when the North 
Carolina Railroad was constructed, would 
have relieved the present generation of the 
problem of bridging the tracks at Ashe 
\venue, and on the other hand never would 
have permitted the dangerous grade cross 
ing at Park Avenue. 

Take another instance of misdirected 
municipal development, namely, Hillsboro 
Street westward from the Oberlin Road. 
The greatly decreased width of the street 
at this point is an ugly disfigurement of 
the city’s most important avenue, an ob- 
stacle to vehicle travel, and a handicap to 
the westward development of the city. 
Sooner or later this street will have to be 
widened; indeed, the full width of Hills- 
boro Street should be continued to Method. 
The question arises whether to attack the 
problem now or defer it until property 
values are enhanced and the cost of the 
improvement greatly increased. The City 
Planning Commission will have to tackle 
the question. 

Consider what might have been the pos- 
sibilities of westward expansion if the 
State Fair had been located somewhere 
other than on Hillsboro Street. The in- 
evitable growth of the city in that direction 
should have been foreseen; but the men 
of a generation ago apparently had no 
vision of the big town Raleigh has now be- 
come, and the bigger town it soon will be. 
It may not be worth while to wish that 
the Fair had been moved a little off from 
the main road, but it is plain enough that 
its situation presents one of the most diffi- 
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cult problems that will claim the attention 
of the Planning Commission. 

Take phase of misdirected 
municipal expansion. Behold the crazy- 
quilt patches that have been stuck on the 
sides and hung on the corners of the orig- 
inal city plan, without thought of the effect 
the future There is 
ment in favor of streets following the con 
tour of the land, and there is no denying 
that curves are more pleasing to the eye 
than straight but and 
without to a harmonious 


another 


on city. some argu- 


lines ; 

regard 
whole make and multiply difficult situa- 
tions that some day will prove costly to the 


contours 
curves 


city. By and by it will become a municipal 
to disregard contours and run 


lines through curves; 


necessity 
straight and great 
will be the cost thereof. Even to-day, with- 


in a bowshot of the heart of 


the city, 
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streets are being laid out and graded very 
much as though the owners of the property 
regarded the making of streets nobody's 
business but their own. Such things ought 
not to be, and, with an efficient City Plan- 
ning Commission functioning in Raleigh, 
such a situation cannot happen again. 

Give the kaleidoscope another turn—and 
what do we see? Streets that start some- 
where, traverse a few blocks, and get no- 
where; streets that were laid off for no 
earthly purpose but to sell building lots; 
streets with more dead ends than anything 
else; streets that start and stop, that skip 
intervening space and begin again, go on 
farther, and then give up in despair of 
making a worth-while connection. Look 
around. They are almost everywhere in 
Raleigh. 

Once more. There are cities whose prin- 
cipal claim to considera- 
tion is the facilities they 
offer for getting in town 
and getting out again. 
Raleigh is not in that class, 
which may be a disadvan- 
tage or otherwise, accord- 
ing to the point of view. 
Think of Glenwood Ave- 
nue the only outlet 
northward, or of Hillsboro 
Street, which serves the 
same purpose on the west- 
ern side of the city. For- 
tunately, there are possi- 
bilit'es of northward com- 
>| munication through St. 
Mary’s Street and Oberlin 
Road; but who except a 
city planning engineer can 


as 














_ show us another way in or 
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out to the west? It is said 
of a railroad that its road- 
way and equipment are 




















NORTHEAST CORNER OF RALEIGH, N. OC. 
Showing how the continuity of the streets is interrupted by railroads 








f Fide valueless without terminal 


facilities. A city without 
sufficient gateways is a 
; parallel case. 
wit The wealth of Raleigh 
in parks and unimproved 
park spaces is little under- 
| stood by the average citi- 
zen. Everybody knows 
about,Pullen Park, Nash 
Square, and Moore 
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Square. There are a num- 
ber of others that have 
been dedicated to public 
use, but hardly recognized 
by the powers that be or 
that have been. and there 
are other spaces of no 
practical value to the own- 
ers that could be made 
beauty spots for the future 
big town that Raleigh is 
certain to become. Park 
improvement on a large 
scale may well be deferred 
until the city becomes 


bd 


AS 


more populous. and 
wealthy, but it is the part 
of wisdom now to get a 
line on what we have and 
preserve it from abuse or 
encroachment. The ac- 





quisition of additional park 
areas will be a stroke of 
municipal statesmanship. 

But whatever park prob- 
lems are left to the care 
of to-morrow, there should 
be no such policy toward 
the two squares in the 
heart of the city. Nash 
Square necessarily makes 
the first impression on A 
vis tors arriving by rail- 
road. Imagine what kind 
of impression! Nash 
Square to-day is little more than an open 
space and an opportunity. Moore Square is 
a network of by-paths and a convenient 
place for the display of second-hand wear- 
ing apparel. A City Planning Commission 
would win its way to the hearts of the 
people by rescuing these squares from their 
state of neglect. 

The City Planning Commission will take 
notice that there are no playgrounds in 
the city and no playground equipment 
except a few pieces in certain school 
yards. 

Zoning—what does it mean? Well, it 
exists in Raleigh to-day to a limited extent 
in the restrictions applied to the construc- 
tion of buildings in what is called the fire 
district. But zoning goes a long way be- 
yond that. The zoning power may pro- 
hibit one from building a garage on the 
street line close to his neighbor’s house. 
Exercise of the zoning power would have 


as Senne fi / 


SOUTHWEST CORNER OF THE CITY 

Showing how expansion is made impossible by publicly owned property. 

Note the street between the State College and th State Fair Grounds, the 
only outlet to the west on a boundary of two miles 








prevented the disfigurement of splendid resi 
dential districts in ways that have already 
happened by the encroachments of business 
and trade. Briefly, the zoning power 
gives authority to establish districts and 
place reasonable limitations on the use that 
may be made of property therein. It com- 
pels selfish interests to yield to the general 
welfare. It requires the few to respect the 
rights of the many. It is designed to con- 
serve health, promote happiness, and serve 
the best interests of the community. 

The foregoing is not an argument: it is 
an abbreviated statement of some of the 
reasons why Raleigh should get into a move- 
ment that hundreds of progressive cities 
have found essential to their systematic 
growth, harmonious development, and the 
welfare of their citizens. The necessity 
for this statement consists in the fact that 
it is an entirely new proposition so far as 
the citizens of Raleigh are concerned. 
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Reducing the Cost of Fire Protection 


Report of Former Commissioner of Public Safety, St. Paul, Minn., Contains 


Pertinent Facts 


HE Bureau of Fire of the Department 

of Public Safety, St. Paul, Minn., 

spends approximately Io per cent ol 
the city budget every year. It has been ad 
mitted in the past that the cost of fire pro 
tection was abnormally high in certain dis 
tricts, but the exact cost was not available 
because expenditures were shown only in 
aggregate form. During the year 1921, the 
first atte mpt was made to show the cost of 
fire protection by the individual companies 
and to compare them with the work per- 
formed. 

The Fire Department now consists of 37 
companies. The cost of maintaining them 
during 1921 amounted to $856,640.92. They 
answered 2,192 calls during the year, the 


companies making 6,375 runs. In other 


words, three companies on the average re- 
sponded to each alarm. The number of 
runs by individual companies varied from 
716 to 42, the average being 172 runs. The 
cost per run during the year 1921 ranged 
from $32.14 to $531.16, averaging $134.37. 

Bearing in mind that each fire was at- 
tended by not less than three companies, 
the cost of fire protection based upon the 
number of alarms turned in was about $39! 
for each alarm. Considering further, that 
out of a total of 2,192 alarms, there were 
only 1,254 building fires, the other alarms 
consisting of grass fires, false alarms, etc., 
the average cost of fighting building fires 
was nearly $700. 

An interesting example of how the cost 
of fire protection can be reduced is shown 
in the case of Engine House No. 21, where 
the company consists of a force of 12 men, 
5 horses, and one old style steamer and hose 
cart. This company made 42 runs for the 
entire year, the cost being $531.16 per run. 
rhis condition has been remedied, reducing 
fire protection costs by about 35 per cent 
in this district. It was proved to the resi- 


Worth Studying 


dents of the district that the horse-driven 
company was not giving them the fire pro- 
tection they thought they were getting, be- 
cause a motor apparatus located on the other 
side of the river would reach practically 
every fire in the district served by Engine 
House No. 21 quicker than the horse-drawn 
company. For this reason the horse-drawn 
steamer apparatus was replaced by a mod- 
ern hose and chemical motor-driven appara- 
tus which reaches the fire within a few 
minutes after the alarm is turned in and 
extinguishes the blaze before it has an 
opportunity to do much damage. From a 
financial standpoint the figures given below 
illustrate convincingly the saving which has 
been accomplished, in addition to better fire 
protection: 


Mer Salaries Other 
Employed Paid Expenses Total 
12 $20,022.52 $2306.26 $22 308.78 
g 13,860.00 750.00 14,610.00 
1 $6,162.52 $1,556.26 $7,698.78 


Analysis of Economy of Motorization 


The benefits to be derived from complete 
motorization have been discussed by the 
Bureau of Fire upon various occasions. 
Last year when $100,000 was asked to ac- 
complish this, the request was turned down 
even after figures had been submitted prov- 
ing that the original outlay could be saved 
on the reduced maintenance cost inside of 
two or three years. The following analysis 
based on costs of maintaining fire compa- 
nies in St. Paul shows forcefully the savings 
which could have been effected with com- 
plete motorization: 

Average total of all costs of the 10 com 
panies with the horse-driven equipment, 
| BARS er Se eh $24,021.49 


Average total of all costs of the 8 compa 
nies with fully motorized apparatus, per 


SUF -: un ccabhschoebiiuadeteeneaessss 5 21,888.91 
Saving in operating costs of companies 
with motorized apparatus, per year..... $ 2,132.58 


While the motorized companies each cost 
$2,132.58 less for up-keep and answered 174 
alarms, traveling 382 miles, the companies 
with the horse-drawn apparatus answered 
105 alarms and traveled only 185 miles. The 
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cost per alarm answered by the motorized 
company was $125.62, while each alarm an 
swered by the horse-driven companies cost 
$227.91, or almost double. Bearing in mind 
the increased efficiency of motorized compa 
nies, the present ten companies in St. Paul 
with the horse-drawn apparatus could be 
replaced by nine companies with up-to-date 
fire-fighting equipment, saving $24,000, be 
sides giving better fire protection. The 


effect of complete motorization as to sav ngs 


on operating expenses results in the follow 
ing summary: 
Saving on operating costs of the pr sed 

9 motorized companies at $2,132 $19 188 00 
Saving effected by discontinuing one 

pany Fale wate 4 00 
Total saving each year effected 

izatior $4 s 


While there is a little saving made in the 
operating cost of the company with the 
tractorized steamer engines, it is negligible, 
because the largest item of expenditure, the 
salaries, remains the same whether the 
steamer is tractorized or not. The steamer 
engine company required 14 men for the 
double shift. This was reduced to 13 men 
on the horse-driven companies, which is on 
man below the National Board of Fire Un 
derwriters requirements. The up-to-date 
motor pumper and hose cart required th 
attendance of only 12 men for the two shifts 
The tractor-drawn steamer companies ar 
located mostly in the high-value districts 
where it is not advisable to cut the force 
down, and, therefore, the services of Io 
men are needed that could be dispensed 
with if these companies were fully motor- 
ized. The present average cost of compa- 
nies with tractorized steamers is $26,005.27, 
or $4,116.35 more than the cost of a mod 
ernly equipped company. 

One redeeming quality of tractor-drawn 
steamers is that their work at fires is on a 
par with fully motorized apparatus, and 
the number of alarms answered is also 
practically the same. 


The Fire Repair Shop 

The fire repair shop is now operating 
under a rational cost accounting system, 
with C. L. Willis as Superintendent of 
Apparatus and L. Posch and William A. 
Milner in charge. One feature of the cost 
of repairing the fire apparatus is that unless 
the apparatus has an accident in going to 
the fire, the cost of regular repairs and 


147 
maintenance is very low This is in spite 
of the fact that it is essential to keep the 
fire equipment in the very best possibl 
condition Minor defects that o ld be 
overlooked on trucks or auto obiles used 
for other purposes must be immediate 
taken care of on fire apparatus lurthe 
more, the repair parts are specially mad 
and are there fore quite expensive 

Cost of Operating Fire Apparatus 

Basing the performance of the fire ap 
paratus upon the lengt ot time it KS at 
fires, the cost pet work ng hour 
lows 
Ir 
rr tori ; 

Horse " S 

cn , ‘ Q 
Chet 5 

1 1 11 14 

Mot ven hose 

lead ehuaeeara’ 

Although a detailed statement was prt 
pared also showing the cost based upon the 
fire calls made, the above tabl | ving the 
cost on the basis of hours worked more 
equitable, because there is wear and tea 
not only on the apparatus while going to the 
fire, but also upon the pumping machinery 
when operating at the fire 

The statement of operating cost of horse- 
drawn steamers is somewhat incomplete 
inasmuch as although the motor-driven ap 
paratus is also charged with the motive 
power, that is, the gasol ne it is not prac 


ticable to applv the cost of horse up Keep to 
the actual work the apparatus performs at 
fires. The same ilso applie Ss to coal which 
is used for heating the engine heaters. It 
is this class of expend’ture which costs the 
fire department approximately $1,000 more 
for the maintenance of each horse-drawn 
company, because these costs are incurred 
lke any other fixed charges, even if the 
engine did not turn a wheel for the whole 


year 


The Value and Importance of Fire 
Alarm Boxes 

During the last two vears there have been 
45 new boxes placed in different parts of 
the city. This represents a greater increase 
in this item of fire protection than has been 
made in the eight years previous. In the 
last report of the Investigating Committee 
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; ‘ cent of! ill ilarms_ sent 1 

e alarm boxes does not speal 

tor the se the public is get 
hen rhis is e to the fact 

yLISE isa te Ie phone the s¢ day 

n itself accounts for the 93 per 
cent of larms being sent over this much 

le means of communicatior 

| 

lari office However, this 
militate against the installation 
every school, motion picture 
public building and public 

ficient number throughout the 
e it possible to send in fire alarm 

uusly. Furthermore, the pub 
be educated to use the fire alarm 

, ving the box rather than the telephone, as_ the 
er of ent er 1 ndividu fire poke 1rd is so unrel‘able in times of 


Repairing Asphalt Streets in Winter 


Timely Suggestions That Preparation May Be Made Before Cold Weather 


Arrives 


THOD of 1 g asphalt pa he eration is repeated until at the end 
nts duri the nter months of three hours the water has evaporated 
| ic 1 county asphalt nd the mixture is ready for use at a tem- 
plant lly are « I has be perature Of 325 to 375 degrees Fahrenheit. 
evolved it cces harles L. Har It is then transferred to another kettle, un 
( t re | hich a hot fire has been built, and is 
{ incinnat hauled therein to the street, where it is laid 
The old asphalt ment > o n the same lanner as “new stuff,” except 
rom the streets ed to the yards d t it is tamped into place instead of being 
ng the regular vorki season, the p rolled Che four kettles are never allowed 
ment being broken dow1 ipproximately to be ore than half full, as the mixing 
2 nche The heat'ng plant consist f annot be done in an economical manner if 
four horizontal four-wheeled kettles, each the kettles are full. 
of o-gallon capacit | old asphalt The force engaged in breaking, heating 
broken t er Size ed in the ket ind laying the asphalt in Cincinnati consists 
tles in the ternoon and the fire started at 1f only the seven men who are kept during 
5 oclock the next morning. Four or five the winter as the nucleus for the spring 
gallons of water are added and the covers torce and a driver for a two-horse wagon, 
are placed on the kettles \fter being al No additional bitumen or dust filler is added 
lowed to steam for half an hour, the mixture to the old asphalt, and the cost is slightly 
is turned over with heavy bars, is spaded at less than the average cost per square yard 
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By Arch Mandel 


Detroit Bureau of Government Research 


AJOR crimes in Detroit decreased 


56 per cent tn 1921 as compart 


the 1920 record Phe crimes fre 
ferr« ] to are robbery, break 1 y ind enter 
ing, and larceny from the person. This is 
a rood record in crime reduction, and “one 
that is not nearly equalled by any othe 
large city in the United States.” Phi 
statement is made by the Commissioner of 


Police in Detroit after a compariso1 
data received from the. six principal cities 
of the country. Why this reduction in 192 
to a portnt not only below that of 192 but 
also below the record of 1918, the war ve 
when crime in Detroit had reached 

est level for many a year? 

The reasons for increase or decrease of 
crime are many and varied, but the greatest 
Tactol responsible for its decrease in Detroit 
is probably the one mentioned by the Police 
Commiss‘oner in his last annual report 
which states that the good record in 1921 


“is due to the harmony and cooperation 


which have existed during the past year be- 
tween the Recorder's Court, the |! 
cuting Attorney’s office, and the Police De 
partment.” The relationship among these 
agencies is all that could be desired from 
a law-enforcement point of view Phere 
is a determination on their part to cut dow: 
crime, and this determination manifeats 
itself not only in intent, but in action. They 
are working together with a common put 
pose. 

It is undoubtedly true that the sensitive 
ness of professional criminals and would-be 
criminals to aggressive law enforcement 
has kept them away from Detroit rhe 
knowledge that the Police Department is 
persistent in its follow-up of crime and that 
a conviction in court means a long prison 
sentence, contributed largely to the 1921 
record. Detroit used to be known among 
crooks as an “easy town,” ane now they 
write each other to stay away from Detroit 
because the authorities mean business. 


Determined Citizenship, the Motive Force 
Naturally, there is a force behind this 
determined activity on the part of the law 


Why Crime Decreased in Detroit 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE REMARKABLE DE 
CREASE IN CRIME IN DETROIT 
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their iobs because of the 


’ 


no substitute for merit Policemen are not 


in fear of being reprimanded, transferred 
demoted, or losing 
possible offense to inf 
persons in the performance of t 
\ll that the men have to worry about 
faithful 


attention to their duty. 


\ lawbreaker is a vbreaker, regardless 
of affiliations or ¢ ections As f 
can be observed, the Detroit Police De I 
ment employs conventional ethods know 


or pract sed by the large city police aepart 
Such 


continual watchfulness over 


maintaining 
banks by aut 
mobiles patrolling from one bank to another 


ments practises as 


as many times a day as possible, and the 
use of high-powered itomobiles, ful 
manned, which respond to calls as quick 
as does the fire department apparatus, ar: 


ev.dence of alertness on the part of the 
department, rather than an innovation of 
unusual or brand-new methods. There 

no doubt, however, that the support g el 


the rank and file of the Police Department 


has put the men on their mettle and has 
created a morale wh ch bodes il] for law 
breakers in Detroit 


Police Must Have Cooperation 


It 1s igreed howe t that the Police 
Department is | ywwerless to check o1 
crime if the other agencies of the iWw- 
enforcing branch of the | ernment do 
function properly The apprehension of 
criminals is of litt'e va'ue if it does not 
bear fruit in the fo of exped.tious and 
decis ve action on th ) t th ) 1 nl 
the prosecuting attorney) ry Detroit 
Police Department has had such cooper 
tion. 

Delay in disposing of crim nal cases 
tends to defeat the purposes ol the law. 


lenient, but 
When 


months, and frequently years, elapse before 


may te 
it should be 


Punishment severe or! 


swift and certa’n 
defendants are brought to trial, witnesses 
disappear, the circumstances of the case be 
indistinct, and the normal 
to try a defendant with 

Furthermore, the uncertainty 
of punishment tends to encourage an atti- 


come interest 


necessary justice 
is lacking. 


tude of indifference, and even of contempt, 
on the part of criminals. 
fore, that 


It seems, there- 
a prime requisite to the proper 
function ng of a crim‘nal 


court is to dis- 
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pose of its Cases as expeditiously as pos 
ble, not alone to punish the guilty, but to 


ndicate the 


innocent. In Detroit, prompt 


tr als have prevailed in the last two years. 
Che following table compares the length 
f time it took for cases to be disposed of in 
the criminal court of Detroit in 1921 and 
1919: 
Com! ve Taste SHOWING TI [Time ConsumMepD 
Disposinc or Fertonres Unper HE Op 
Court ORGANIZATION AND TH NEw 
1919 19°1 Cumulative 
\\ Cases C4 Cases 1919 1920 ¢ 
9° Iso oe 4 fe 
61 ; 03 
9 ; 154 10 ] 
‘ ) ; 252 l s4 
| 6 197 f 1 90 
6 138 4 94 
7 64 J i 96 
x + 6 42 1 40 97 
) l 19 1 7 ) 8 
Ove 
Wk 688 4] 6s 0 100 
648 10 tz 10 
lhe above analysis of 3,338 felonies 


originating in the court since April I, 1921, 


shows that 66 per cent were disposed of 
within 7 days, including Sundays and holi- 
days, from the time of the arraignment on 
the warrant through the trial. In 1919 only 
2 per cent of the cases were disposed of 
At the end of 


&4 per cent of the cases were 


within that length of time. 
four weeks 
disposed of in IQ2T: in IgI9, only 15 per cent. 


How the Results Were Achieved 


know. what 
makes poss! le speed and certainty of pun- 
Wherein does the Detroit 
nal court system differ from that of other 
tes and from Detroit’s former system? 
Prior to April 20, 1920, Detroit had the 
usual inferior and superior criminal courts, 
the Police Court and the Recorder’s Court; 
the former having jurisdiction over the 
and 
examination of 


It may be interesting to 


ishment crim 


c 


misdemeanors over the arraignment 
felony cases, and the 
latter over the trial of felony cases and, 
because it was a city court, over ordinance 
There were five judges, three in 
the Police Court and two in the Recorder’s 
Court, each an independent and coordinate 
unit 


and 


cases. 


The law creating the new court provides 
the following features absent under the old 
dual organization: 

The 
Court was merged with the Recorder's 


1. A unified criminal court for Detroit. 
Police 
Court. 

2. A presiding judge, chosen by the whole 
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bench of seven judges for such term as is 
agreed upon, who “shall be charged with the 
general supervision and superintendence of th 
work of the court.” 

3. Power to establish and maintain specialized 
branches or divisions, as may be deemed proper 


! expedient by a majority of the judges 


j. Seven judges instead of five, with equal 
powers and jurisdiction. 
5. Psychopathic clinic. 


ane 


Of these distinctive features, the first two 
mentioned are primarily responsible for the 
improved functioning of the court. The 
responsibility for the handling of all crim 
inal cases from beginning to end being 
vested in one court, an organization that 
is operated as a s'ngular administrative unit 
under the “general supervision” of a pre 
siding judge, has made for expeditious 
ness. Furthermore, assignment of cases 
by a presiding judge has permitted uniform 
distribution, eliminating congestion in any 
one division. 

The benefit of un‘fication is further ex 
emplified by the fact that out of 2,487 
felony cases where the defendants pleaded 
guilty, 1,539, or 62 per cent, were disposed 
of on the same day. This would have been 
impossible under the old dual organization 
of an inferior and a superior criminal 
court. 


Justice Not Sacrificed to Speed 


It is not intended to give the impression 
that everything is sacrificed to speed. Ade- 
quate time is given for preparation of cases, 
and adjournments are granted when neces- 
sary, but the usual dilatory methods are not 
tolerated or encouraged. 

The Recorder’s Court, in the last two 
years, has treated convicted persons, par- 
ticularly those found guilty of robbery or 
burglary, more severely than was the 
practice heretofore, and has been criticised 
in some quarters for its uniform severity 
in these cases. The value or justice of 
short or long prison sentences is a moot 
question, and need not be discussed here. 
There is less crime in Detroit. 

However, there is ample evidence that 
the court is making an earnest effort to dis 
pose of cases so that the greatest good will 
accrue both to the community and to the 
individual sentenced. In the first place, 
an increasing number of offenders are being 
placed on probation. Secondly, but of 
greater import, is the use being made by 
the judges of the psychopathic clinic which 
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is an integral part of the court. This clinic 
under the direction of Dr. A. L. Jacoby, i 
experienced and competent psychiatrist 
although in operation but a little over a 
vear, has already demonstrated its possibil 
ities for service. 


In the last twelve months the clinic ex 


imined over 300 cases, men and womel 
charged with felonies and misdemeanor 
Before imposing sentence upon thesé 


fenders, the judges had before them a 

plete social history of the individual com 
piled by investigators of the clinic, a diag 
nosis of the physical and mental conditions 


together with recommendations for treat 


ment based upon the findings. It is the 
object of the clinic not only to give diag 
noses in special cases, but to build up c 

lat 


lat-ve data that will indicate to the court 
and to all the law-enforcing agencies how 
and what constructive work can be done in 
reducing criminality and crime. 

\s the third side of the triangle, the 
prosecuting attorney's office has performed 
its function in the interests of law-enforce 
ment. Cases are not lost, pigeon-holed, or 
played with. They are prepared for trial 
and tried without delay In other words 
the prosecuting attorney's office does noth 
ing that will prevent a case from being 
tried or that will retard the progress of a 
case, 


Improvement in Jury System 


\nother innovation in the Detroit crim 
inology machinery worthy of mention is 
the improved character of the juror, mad 
possible by the enactment of a new law in 
1920. Prior to this time, jurors were re 
quired to serve for two months in the 
Recorder’s Court, which meant that men 
with responsible positions were precluded 
from serving. The new law, sponsored by 
some of the judges of the Recorder’s Court, 
reduced the term of service to two weeks, 
and, as a result, citizens from all walks of 
life are serving as jurors. The juries are 
more representative now, in that they also 
include the intelligent element of the com 
munity. 

There is criticism of the court; but that 
is natural, because criticism always accom 
panies innovations. So long as such crit 
cism is constructive and has as its main 
object improvement in a new and untried 
project rather than destruction because ot 
supposedly minor defects, it is welcome and 
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agencies of criminal justice are functioned 


Whether it 1s entirely due to that or not, 
is dithcult to state, because the causes of 
crime are many and complex. The fact 


remains, however, that the courts, the Pros 
ecuting Attorney’s office, and the Police 


irtment are pursuing effective methods, 


crime is low. 


Forecasting the Future of a City 


ANY cit hcials and chamber 
commer é 
i\ re tl rf » 
te } { F ‘ nal c é 
‘ he 9 } ‘ n o 
é tel ( eve ent 
e with such ecd.« o | ‘ 
| ( m ( {’ ecTs et 
ged to make ne edict I ‘ 
veneral but specihc By detaile tudi 0 
the cities in which their plants are locate 
thev have bee » predict the « 0 
n the characte ehborhood catio 
ot ( bus es ce ters ind nie i 
acvelo ert s home sites he 
character of the tion which w pro 
CC \ co ty Six, twe e « 
twenty vears hence They have made i 
analysis ot the city know how many tam- 
ilies it has, how many of them live in apart- 
ments, how many in flats and how many 
separate residences, and have divide 1 the 
into types based upon the amount of house 
rent they pay each month. Out of such data 
the engineer prepares his predictions i 
order that the company may develop its 
fundamental telephone system and antici 


he adoption of the 


radio telephone as 
a means of transmitting chamber of com 
merce messages appears to have been 
made almost simultaneously at widely dif- 
ferent points in the United States. In the 
June issue of THe AMERICAN City ap 
article by Miss W. | Bacon 
Manager of the Albany, N. \ 

Chamber of Commerce, describing the 


Albany meeting of April 12. On April 21 


peared an 


\ssistant 


the Brooklyn, N. Y., Chamber of Com 
merce was addressed by radio: on April 
24 the Pittsburgh, Pa., members were wel 
comed in Toledo by a rad.o talk broadcast 
from Fort Wayne, Ind.. on April 26 oc- 


te the need for local service areas in th 
rom the subscriber’s standpoint as well 
from the company’s, this service is im 


rtant, for it means the refinement of 
esswork in the matter of preparing for 
nt capital investment for future needs 

he company must be prepared to render 
ice when the demand arises. It cannot 

ait for the demand to lay its cable. At the 

ne time, it must not lay more cables than 

re likely to be needed, as the current sub- 
scribers pay rates enough to cover the in 
est charges on unused capital investments 


It in anticipation of future needs. 
\\ 


Vhile in the nature of things many of 

e findings of these surveys and the origi 
nal data upon which they are based cannot 
¢ made public in their entirety, it is the 
policy of the companies to cooperate with 

ty officials, chambers of commerce and 
other organizations working for community 
betterment. In many cases telephone engi 
neers have served as members of city plan- 
ning commissions, and their knowledge of 
present conditions and their vision of the 


try 


future have proved invaluable. 


San Jose a Close Second in the Use of Radio 


curred the radio talk from an airplane by 
Roy S. Smith of the Albany Chamber of 
Commerce, and on the same day Roscoe D. 
Wyatt, Manager of the San José, Calif., 
Chamber, broadcast from K.Q.W., Her- 
rold’s Radio Laboratory at San José, a 
talk on “The Valley of Heart's Delight.” 
If other prior claims to use of radio 
for chamber of commerce purposes can be 
made, THe AMERICAN City will be glad to 
hear of them, but it seems, so far as the 
present evidence indicates, that Albany had 
a slight lead, with second honors almost 
equally divided between tnembers of Brook- 


lyn, Pittsburgh, and San José Chambers. 
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Promoting Water-W orks 





in Small Towns and Villages 


“A water-supply is of course the most important requisite in a community of 


any size.”"—Fraser Brown, Lecturer on Finance, New York University 


HE average community is keenly 
alive to its development in popula- 
tion, industry and wealth, and early 
experiences the desire for a water-work 
The circumstances that make the construc 
tion of a public water-supply advisable are 
as follows: 
1. Safeguard to health 
2. Protection from fire 
Convenience of domestic water-supply 
} Necessity of industrial water supply 
The loss and damage by fire, the diseases 
arising from unsanitary drinking wate 
the inconveniences of a home which has 
no bathtub, the embarrassments and eno1 
mous danger connected with the disposal 


of human excreta, the unsightliness of 


barren yards, the trouble and labor in 
securing water from springs or wells, the 
handicap to factories on account of lack 
of water-supply—these are some of the 
conditions which demand that communities 
give consideration to the building of water- 
works. 

Sanitation is perhaps the first and most 
important object of a community water- 
works, although, strange to say, the object 
that appeals most to the public mind usually 
is fire protection. The spectacular effect of 
a fire makes a deep impression upon the av- 
erage individual. He cannot help but won- 
der when the same danger may threaten him, 
and his thoughts turn naturally to a water- 
works as the logical means of protection. 
As a matter of fact, however, there would 
be little need of fire protection if the 
modern town or city tried to exist long 
without proper means of sanitation. The 
valuable homes and factories for which 
men need fire protection depend first upon 
the health of the community. Without 
proper means of sanitation they would 
cease to exist. 


The Fire Protection Value of Water-works 

Through all history one of the great 
enemies of mankind has been fire. The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters rate 


1 water-works as of more 
fre protection than a fire depart 
the reason that i water-supply ay ( 


some use without a fire department, but 


hre department without a water-supp! 
1s practically helpless in case t hit he 
plan adopted by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in rating cities in regard to 


their fire protection facilities is sin 


the method of marking a schoolboy’s ex 
amination papers where so much is take 
off for every mistake, Phe S t the 
maximum points of deficiency tot 5,000 
and is divided in accordance with the 


relative values of the features as f 


Suilding laws 


In a city where the fire defences and 


physical conditions are excellent, there 


would be few points of deficient ind the 
rating of one where conditions are as bad 
as possible would approach 5,000 points. 
The water supply is given a weight of 
about one-third of the total requirements 
It is considered as being of slightly more 
importance than a fire department, as a 
water system is of value for fire protection 
where there is no organized fire depart 


ment. 


Industry Needs Water 
The advantages of having a water-works 


are not confined by any means to its service 


in the home. Some towns remain small 
because of lack of foresight in attracting 
new business. Industry welecmes w th 
open arms a public water system in a com 
munity; in fact, there can be no real in 
dustry without some kind of water-works 
system. Should a proposed factory he 


faced with the necessity of providing: its 
own water, the chances of its locat:ng in 


some other community where a_ public 
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water-supply system is in operation are 
very great. Wherever steam power, hy- 
draulic power and similar factors are to be 
considered in an industrial plant, the ques- 
tion of water-supply becomes all-important 

Industry is not indifferent to sanitation. 
Where people congregate to work there 
must be provision for sanitation and health 
as there is in the home. In some respects 
the importance of sanitation in industry: 
is greater than in the home because of the 
congregation of many people in a com- 
paratively small space where uncleanliness 
and poor sanitation more easily develop. 
\n epidemic of dysentry, according to an 
automobile concern in Michigan, resulted 
in a loss to the employees of $15,000 in 
wages and a loss to the company of $40,000. 

Sometimes when the matter of improved 
health and lower death rate is brought up, 
citizens intimate that they are satisfied 
with their health records as they are. Many 
have used private wells and have never 
been sick from the water. But while they 
may not have had typhoid, they are always 
exposed to it. The man who makes a 
practice of racing trains to the railroad 
crossing often boasts that he has never 
been hit, but he usually “gets it” sooner 
or later. Many who suffer from the 
milder intestinal diseases seldom consider 
the fact that their water-supply was 
responsible. The argument that wells have 
been used for a number of years with no 
resulting typhoid, is not good. The chance 
of pollution is always present and it is not 
worth risking life on such a chance. Be- 
cause a house has not burned down is no 
reason why the occupant should be careless 
with fire about the house. The same is 
true of typhoid and polluted springs and 
wells. 


Arousing Interest in the Proposed Supply 

It is an unfortunate fact that plans for 
public improvement frequently fail to 
materialize simply on account of public 
ignorance. Many cases can be cited where 
the great need of water-works was recog- 
nized by city officials and yet a proposed 
bond issue to pay for the improvements 
met with utter defeat at the polls. The 
remedy is public education. City officials, 
or whoever may be interested in the con- 
struction of water-works, literally must 
organize a sales campaign and sell the idea 
to the taxpayers. To successfully do this 
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it is necessary that all the facts affecting 
the particular situation involved must be 
compiled, analyzed and digested and put in 
such form that their import can be grasped 
by the average citizen. 

The first step is the employment of a 
competent consulting civil engineer. Ex- 
perience has shown that it is most unwise 
for a small community to attempt a public 
improvement such as a water-works with- 
out the impartial and unprejudiced guid- 
ance of a consulting engineer. There are 
many engineers who make a profession of 
this kind of work, and no difficulty should 
be experienced in getting in touch with 
one of them. 

A note of warning might be sounded 
here to insure that an engineer is employed 
who understands the principles of promo- 
tion. Cases are known where the pre- 
liminary reports of an engineer have been 
so technical and theoretical that neither 
the city officials nor the public were ever 
able to make head or tail out of them. 
What is desired is not a long technical 
report, but a digest of the salient facts 
which will appeal to the public. A water- 
works is a very human affair and should 
be so treated. 

This information once accumulated, the 
campaign really gets under way. Some of 
the agencies commonly used are news- 
papers, public meetings, civic organiza- 
tions, women’s clubs, churches, business 
organizations, and the mail. 


Newspaper Publicity and the Uses of 
Pictures 

The local newspaper will usually be a 
willing and powerful factor in a campaign. 
The editor is generally a booster and he 
will be glad to publish all educational 
articles submitted to him on the new water- 
works. This is one of the first steps in 
arousing public interest. The next might 
be a mass meeting addressed by local busi- 
ness men who are familiar with the situa- 
tion. Coincident with this development, 
the civic organizations, women’s clubs, 
churches and business organizations should 
be interested and asked to take active part. 
At any time during the campaign, use may 
be made of the mail to carry messages 
direct to the homes of the voters. Ex- 
perience has shown, however, that this 
“direct advertising,” as it is called, can be 
best used as a clincher for a campaign. 
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An attractive leaflet can be printed at 
small cost as the campaign draws to a 
close and the date for the bond election 
approaches. This should be mailed direct 
to the home of the voter, where the in- 
terest already aroused will insure that he 
will study it. 

It is probable that pictures, which con- 
stitute a universal language, will appeal to 
most of the voters. They are much more 
easily understood and have a greater ap- 
peal than text matter. Photographs of 
water-works in neighboring towns, com- 
pared with photographs in your local town 
showing local fire-traps, unhealthful ac- 
cumulations of garbage, dangerous wells, 
and similar views can be used with enor- 
mous effect in the newspaper and on slides 
furnished to the local motion picture house. 
Health statistics of cities which have 
water-works and those which have not may 
also be gathered and compared, and a sim- 
ilar comparison of fire insurance rates 
appeals strongly to every one. Maps can 
be made of the proposed water lines and 
shown in the newspapers and motion pic- 
ture shows. 


The Clincher Booklet 
Following is a series of questions and 
answers which may be used with some 
variations in the clincher booklet to be 
sent to the voter just before the bond 
election : 
WHY VOTE “YES”? 


The questions and answers given on the following 
pages have been prepared by the consulting engineers 
employed by the village, and these engineers personally 
guarantee correctness of the statements made These 
are being distributed by the Council in an attempt to 
put before the voters the entire facts in the case, so 
that they may vote on the question intelligently. 

1. Q. What kind of a proposed water-supply and 
distributing system is being planned for ? 

It is proposed to provide a drilled well or wells 
so cased off as to make almost impossible any con 
tamination from surface water The water will be 
taken from these wells, treated to make it safe for 
consumption, and placed into an elevated tank by means 
of a pump driven by electric motor or gas engine, and 
from this tank the water will be distributed under 
about 50 pounds pressure through the cast iron mains 
to be laid in practically all the streets in the town 
On these cast iron mains will be placed between 30 
and 35 fire hydrants, which will afford fire protection 
for practically every house and building in the village 

2. Q. Will this water be used for drinking purposes 

A. Yes. Each property owner will have the privilege 
of tapping or connecting into the cast iron main in 
the strect in front of his property and thus secure 
running water for his kitchen and bathroom use, for 
use in sprinkling the lawn or garden, washing auto 
mobiles, etc., or for any other domestic use desired 

3. Q. How will each property owner be assessed to 
pay for the water which he may use on his premises’ 

A. Either by charging a flat rate to all consumers 
hased on the number of hydrants or faucets which the 
property owner provides, or by each user’s having a 
meter and paying so much per thousand gallons for 
all water passing through the meter. The plan of 
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55 
using meters is much preferred because when the 
property owner realizes that he 1 $ iC 
water as he actually uses, he will be much less e 
to waste water than if he is paying a fixed s gar 
less of how much he may use 

4. O. What will it cost the average fa per 
month or per year for the water used 

A. This will depend on the rate fixed | he Board 
of Public Affairs and may vary S ¢ gt 
boring town) has a minin eter 1 f 
cents per month, which is equivalent ‘ € 
ear This is less tha cents pet " k f 
wuble this rate were charged here, it w 

less than cents per day 

©. How is it proposed to pay for the inst 

f a water system for f 

A. On (dat t elect c 

f the village will have the PI t 
wr authorize the issuing of $ in bonds ‘ 
money secured by the sale of these bonds w « se 
to pay for the sir g Tt i well t r 
erection of a pump-house, for installing 
pumping machinery I for providing 
storage tank In addition to the items vt 
will be of permane service to the entire wt 
portion of the proceeds of the bond issue will be e 
in paying for the water-mains across street interse 
tions and for paving a portion of the cost of “tie lines”’ 
or “circulating lines’ connecting the ends of paralle 
water-mains, which shoul t roperly ¢ ¢ 
charged against the « < s along which tl 





extend 

6. O. Will this $ aid Wa dentin mead alt 2 
supply systen 
s distributed 

A. No It is planned to charge against ¢ 1 < 
in front of which the water line is | t 
equal to one-half the cost of the 6-inch cast 
the other half, of course, to be charged against the 
property on the opposite side of the street The 
charged against each abutting property wner t t 
paid for by the owner in tet r more installments 
Assessment bonds will be issued to 
in anticipation of the collection of this assessment from 
the owner 

7. Q. What will this assessment amou 
front foot for a 6-inch main? 

A. Approximately $ per foot; that is 
wner of a 40-foot lot would be ssessed $ 
which he could pay $ per 


ten years, with interest 


1 and the mains through w th 








year. 

8. O. How much would this interest average 

A. Approximately $ ; that is the total erage 
st per vear on a ) 
9. O. Then the 
1 40-foot lot would amount t less thar ents per 
day during ten vears in which he was paying it ff? 

A. Yes 

10. O. How will the money to pay off the 


Is be secured 





bon 

4. By an increased tax on each piece of p1 t ’ 
the town 

11. Q. Can this increase be made and not ir 
crease the present tax f t s t mor tl 

mills? 

A. Yes. The additional mill n be levie 
the und thus secur innual t 
imately $ 

12. O. Will this amount, set aside each 


money enough to retire $ I nds at the er 


A. Yes, an as the value f property na rnre 
of town) increases, l 1 
decreased and yet raise each year the necessar mount 
of money 

13. O. Is mills a high tax rate? 

A. No. There are ten taxing districts 
or neighboring covnty) which had a hicher rate 
in 1919. The highest was which had a 
rate of . mills 

14. O. Is it true that this increase in taxes reall 
means that each property owner will have that much 
additional expense each year 

A. No. Each pronerty owner who has his buildings 
insvred will benefit by a decrease F 
which sav'ne will go a long way towar paying his 
increase in taxes 

15 O. How is it known that such ecrease 
fire insurance cost will follow the installatior fa 
water-works system? 

A. Consult any fire insurance agent and be will tell 
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s I be understood that most of the 
ements contained in these questions and 


vers ire assumed as aj 


pplying to an 

maginary case, but many of them need 

be hanged slightly to meet local con- 

ions, or other questions of a somewhat 
similar nature may be substituted. 

the bonds sold and the money in 


ind, tl onsulting engineer is recalled to 
the work, and the actual construction of the 
ter-works is ready to beg n. It is the 


sulti g engineer’s work to draft detailed 
nd specifications for every phase 
7 hen bids 


re secured from contractors and the con- 


f the proposed construction. 


struction of a public water-supply is soon 
der wat 
\ M Publishe t } F 
A Cast Iron P ( 


Schoolhouse Fire Hazards 


Heating Apparatus, Defective Electric Wiring and Bad Flues Most Prolific 


Causes of School House Fires 


HE majority o school fires are du 

to the heating paratus In the 

country schools heating stove fires 
are frequently started by coals falling fro 
the open doors after the teachers and pupils 
have got In the 


rger cities, where 
reguiar janitors are el! loved, the losses 
due to the heating hazard are less, but in 
f the 
janitors is incidental, they fire up but once 


blazes start in their 


1 


the smaller places, where the work « 


or twice a day, and the 
absence. Defective electric wiring and poor 
housekeeping are also prolific sources of 
schoolhouse fires, and the increased use of 
soft coal because of the fuel shortage, and 
ot inferior grades ot suc] coal, has led to 
many defective flue and sparks-on-shingle 
roof fires. 


In prove 


etter housekeep 


ng and careful inspections are the principal 
remedies for these deplorable conditions. 
\ tabulation of losses shows that the ex- 
perience has been better in Ohio than in any 
of the other states considered. This is at- 
tributed to the superior building laws of that 
state relating to schoolhouses, which were 
enacted after the burning of the Colling- 
wood school, in which nearly 150 children 
lost their lives. Ohio requires that all school 
buildings more than one story high must be 
of fire-proof construction, and the fire pre- 
vention regulations are strictly enforced by 
the State Fire Marshal, who also makes 
specially careful inspections of schoolhouse 
risks. Other states and municipalities 
should not wait until they have a similar 
holocaust before safeguarding the lives of 
their children. 
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The Anti-Litter Movement 


America 
By W. S. McGrane 


Manager, Aati-Litter Bureau, Merchants’ Associaticn, New York, N. ¥ 


LMOST every city and town in the 

Union has within the last few years 

had its attention called to the fact 
that clean-up work was necessary. For the 
most part, the thought has been crystallized 
intG a spasmodic attempt usually put into 
force each spring and known under the title 
of Clean-up Week, Fire Prevention Week, 
etc. 

Little or no cognizance has been taken 
of the fact that immediately after such 
spasmodic attempts, condt'ons often be- 
come actually worse than before. And yet 
every municipal'ty is satisfied apparently to 
spend hundreds, perhaps thousands, of dol- 
lars each spring to make the town clean for 
one week, when for a smaller expenditure 
it could establish a permanent Anti-Littet 
Bureau operating under the chamber of 
commerce or board of trade to keep the 
town clean for the whole year. 

\ competent manager and a stenographer 
with quarters in the meeting room ot the 
Chamber of Commerce are the only force 


required. The work is best divided into 
two classes—educational, and inspectional 
and report. In the former the manager en 
lists block captains from among the students 
studying civics in the high schools. These 
students report to the Bureau cases of viola 
tions of ordinances which they cannot of 
themselves correct The Bureau acts as 
a clearing-house for the complaints and 
forwards the reports to the particular city 
department nvolved In the latter case the 
manager himself makes inspections, correct 
ing conditions wherever he can, or forward 
ing the complaints through his office Che 
Boy Scouts and civic organizations of the 
town should Likewise be interested to re 
port, regular testimonials being given for 
eood work, and meetings arranged for gen 
eral discussion of individual problems 


The nature of the complaints will vary 
according to the size, character of develop 


ment of the town, number and nationality 


of the c.tizens, etc. In the big town we 


shall find that uncovered garbage cans 











UNSIGHTLY LOTS LIKE THIS BEHIND BILL-BOARDS FURNISH ARGUMENTS FOR 


ANTI-LITTER CRUSADERS 
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IT IS HARD TO HAVE REAL CIVIC SPIRIT ON THE SAME STREET WITH THIS 


de 


1 foodstuffs, ex 


littered fire ad ani 


street, 


litter, 
the 


pectorating on the sidewalk, etc 


street escapes, 


mals in expose 


are among 


the more common violations. In the small 


town broken guard-rail fences, unmuzzled 


dogs. overflow ing ces spools, ete may be the 
principal violations In fact, every city 
and town will have its own individual prob 


ll be alike. 

study of the 
habits. Often 
not 


lems and probably no two wi 

The problem involves the 
city, its inhabitants and their 
the of 
mony with the city administration. 


har- 
Great 
care should therefore be exercised to “sell” 
the ground that the 
\nti-Litter Bureau is trying to help them 
and that 
best for 


chamber commerce is in 


the city officials on 
a mutually cooperative spirit 
all concerned. 


The manager should use a great deal of 


discretion before forwarding complaints 


Kentucky Adopts 


When the Governor affixed his signa- 
to the city planning bill, Kentucky 


stepped into the column of states having 


ture 


real city planning laws. The new act 
affects Louisville, the only first-class city in 
the state, and the second-class cities of 
Lexington, Newport, and Paducah. It pro- 


vides for a planning commission in each 
city to have charge of systematic physical 
development and to prepare a survey of the 


city with the necessary maps. All future 


improvements in the way of cutting through 


( 


and should 


He must not criticize or find fault, but at 
the same time should be tactfully insistent 
No more harm can be done a good cause 
than by over-enthusiasm, and it must be re- 
membered that in this work, more than in 
other, human inertia and indifference 

ust be fought and conquered, and with- 
out causing friction. 

The city or town that can afford the ser- 
a competent and trained manager 
this work will find that sooner or 
a gradual change will be felt. It will 
be slow, up-hill work, and will require dili- 
gent application night and day. It is only 
a matter of time, however, when the slogan 
‘Every day must be clean-up day” will be 
crystallized into action and the useless clean- 
up week eliminated. When that time comes, 
can eliminate litter. 


be absolutely sure of his ground. 


any 


vices of 
to 


1 - 
rater 


do 


we 


tity Planning Law 


streets and alleys, and all additions to the 
city, must thereafter conform to the plans 
adopted by the commission. 

All persons who are engaged in lay- 
ing out additions or opening up new streets 
may appeal from the commission to the cir- 
cuit court, but excepting in cases where 
courts have for cause overruled the deter- 
mination of the commission, the county clerk 
may not receive for filing of record any 
plats that do not conform to the commis- 


sion’s maps. 
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Detroit and Grand Rapids Working 


for Better County Government 


By William P. Lovett 


Secretary, Detroit Citizens League 


NDAUNTED by the failure to secure 
by July 1 the 105,000 signatures to the 


petition to put on a state-wide ballot 
a constitutional amendment permitting com- 
mission government by counties in Mich- 
igan, the progressive citizens of the two 
big counties, Wayne and Kent, which con- 
tain the cities of Detroit and Grand Rapids, 
are planning to go ahead with their own 
program based on the proposed amendment. 

The latter was the result of two years 
of study and work by a Citizens State Com- 
mittee which tried to get the question sub- 
mitted a year ago by the State Legislature; 
it passed the Senate, but was then smothered 
by county politicians in the House. 

In brief, it provided that any county 
whose people cast a majority vote for it 
might adopt a commission plan of county 
government, with three to nine commis- 
sioners, elected at large or by districts, who 
were to discharge all administrative func- 
tions, and who were to appoint all other 
county officers. The amendment would have 
made no change in taxation or the judiciary, 
but would have enforced the board-of- 
control principle, leaving county supervisors 
nothing to do but to equalize taxes and at- 
tend to township or other local duties. 

The Wayne County Committee will 
soon meet to decide upon the future pro- 
gram for Wayne County. It is assumed 
that the constitutional amendment, permit- 
ting relief for Detroit and Wayne County 
by substituting a board of control such as 
exists in the city of Detroit, for the im- 
possible board of 97 county supervisors, will 
again be presented. It is also recognized 
that the failure of the petition campaign in 
the state furnishes a turning-point at which 
new ideas, from all possible sources, will 
be invited. Several representative Detroit 
citizens who have helped the state program, 
because it would give relief, in time, for 
Detroit, are ready with new proposals, cal- 
culated to solve the problem for this grow- 
ing city. 


The supervisor system in Michigan coun 
ties has been carried to such an extreme that 
Wayne County, with Detroit, has 97 super 
visors. It follows that the real business is 
done through subcommittees, while the con 
trol of the system is usually taken over by 
a few politicians who are accountable, not 
to the people, but to other politicians 

Many counties also have audtors, three 
in number, who form a third area of po 
litical operations, but who likewise play the 
good old game of “passing the buck.” In 
addition, there are seven constitutional 
offices filled by direct popular election 
Thus, with three or four areas of separate 
power, it is impossible to fix responsibility, 
and “government by suspicion” is the rule 

Naturally the evils of the old system show 
up most glaringly in urban counties, where 
modern city charters are inevitably in vivid 
contrast with the ancient methods of county 
government. Michigan has 30 or more 
commission and general-manager city char 
ters in full operation, so it is natural that 
demands for simple, centralized control of 
government should be heard in the counties. 

While proponents of the new idea urge 
efficiency, economy, and more direct popu 
lar control, to be secured by the commis 
sion plan, the opposition plead for “the rights 
of the people” at the polls, said rights be 
ing in peril, of course, unless the people 
which means actually the politicians—have 
just as many elections and just as many 
elective offices to be filled as possible. It is 
a case of the autocracy of the politicians 
against the democracy of the short ballot 
direct popular control, and clear account 
ability on the part of all officials. 

In its campaign, the State Committee 
found its greatest obstacle in public igno 
rance of county government, plus indiffer 
ence to any real reform. This condition 
gives the petty politicians their chance to 
oppose any change in system. But the com 
mittee has mapped out a five-year program 
and will stick to it. 
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Good Streets, Clean Streets, and Public 
Safety Through Motorization 








FIRE APPARATUS AT WORK? NO, A MOTOR FLUSHER HELPING CUT 
The ‘‘South Bend’’ flusher, which can just be seen in the picture, was working seven blocks from the 
Scene of this fire in Washington, N. C., when the alarm sounded. It arrived at the fire before the 
regular apparatus and had the first stream playing on the blaze 





A PACKARD-NORTHERN 750- GALLON, TRIPLE , rmememeeneel IN SERVICE AT 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 

The chassis of this machine is a standard twin-six body The equipment consists of a Northern 

combination chemical and hose outfit and a 750-gallon pump. The machine can attain a road speed of 

70 miles an hour, and in its 12-hour Underwriters’ test handled 750 gallons at the standard pumping 
pressure of 120 pounds 
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THE CITY OF COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., USES ITS HOLT TRACTOR AND AUSTIN-WESTERN 
GRADER FOR MAINTAINING ITS ROADS 
Photograph furnished through the courtesy of Frank O. Ray, City Engineer, Colorado Springs 





Two Seconds to Avoid Mishaps 
No country road should be made with curves that do not permit vision 200 feet ahead, because 
two cars approaching in opposite directions at 30 miles an hour will meet within two seconds after 
they are 200 feet from each other.—A. R. Hirst, State Highway Engineer, Madison, Wis 























AN AUSTIN-WESTERN PICK-UP SWEEPER WITH GUTTER ATTACHMENT, USED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, BINGHAMTON, N. Y., FOR KEEPING IMPROVED PAVE 
MENTS CLEAN 
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The Friendly Town of Mitchell 
Mitchell’s 
tourist camp shelter is one of the best build 
ings of its knd in the North 
rap dly giving Mitchell the 


Mitcuert, S. Dax new 


west and is 
reputation of a 


friendly town. On all roads approaching 
the town, a little white arrow points the 


way to the camp 
Previous to this year, 


lation was provided for 


a tourist camp with 


ordinary accommo 


tourist travelers So well patronized was 


the camp, SO appreciative were the tourists, 
and so beneficial to trade was the camp, 
that the Mitchell hamber of Commerce 


last fall took the initiative in promoting the 
erection of a real tourist shelter. Accord 
ingly, the camp building was erected during 
the winter months, at a cost of $3,200 
The equipment of the new camp 
all the 
the needs of the tourist. The building is 
lighted by electricity and furnished with gas 
Shower-baths and laundry are 


lables 


and chairs are provided in case the weather 


provides 


without charge comforts as well as 


stoves. 


available to all who will use them. 


is too unpleasant for outdoor meals. 

In addition to all this mechanical equip- 
ment, the human element of friendliness 
appears in the form of police protection to 
work against theft from cars and tents, and 
in the torm of 
Every day 


‘greeters’ committees.” 
is available constantly 
and to help them in 
poss ble. The members of the 
Clubs 


among themselves in such a way 


some one 
to meet the 


every 


visitors 
way 
Kiwanis, Lions divide 
this work 


that no one person’s work and time 


Rotary, and 


suffer 
interruption seriously. 

Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce is in charge of the 
camp, and for 
the following 


The ( 700d Roads 


its conduct has formulated 
regulations: 
“The camp ground shall be 
tourists 

“The use of the 
facihties, shall bh 


open t al 


ourist shelter, except toilet 
limited to tourists only 








TOURIST CAMP SHELTER, MITCHELL, 8. DAK 


“No tourist shall be permitted to camp therein 
for a period longer than five consecutive days 

“No tourist shall be permitted to remain in 
the camp while suffering from an infectious or 
contagious disease. 

“No minors under the age 
mitted to use the 
panied by 
chaps ron,” 


New High School for Scottsbluff 

ScottssLuFF, Nesr.—A $300,000 high 
school is assured Scottsbluff as the direct 
result of an educational campaign and bond 
sponsored by the Chamber of 
Public opinion was very much 
against the voting of these bonds at the 
time, but the Chamber’s educational cam- 
turning the tide of 


of 16 shall be per- 
camp grounds unless accom 
their parents, guardian, or proper 


election 
Commerce. 


paign succeeded in 


sentiment, with the result that the issue 
carried two to one at the polls. 
The Chamber also undertook to raise 


$50,000 in pledges to cooperate with the 
Methodist Hospital Board in purchasing 
and completing an unfinished six-story 
build’ng to be equipped as a hospital. The 
Hospital Board is giving $100,000 in ad- 
and Scottsbluff will shortly have a 
something it has long 


dition, 
first-class hospital, 
needed, 

HESTER RUCKMAN, 
Scottsbluff Chamber of Commerce 


Secretary 
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Milwaukee Embarks on Street- 
Widening Program 

Mi_wavukee, Wis.—The approval of a 
bond issue of $2,500,000; 0n April 4 assures 
the opening of a much-needed large artery 
to carry the growing traffic through the 
heart of Milwaukee. 

The $2,500,000 is to be used for the 
widen ng of Cedar-Biddle Street, beginning 
at Prospect and Juneau Avenues and end- 
ing at Grand Avenue and Ninth Street and 
State and Ninth Streets. It is planned to 
widen the street to 160 feet from lot line 
to lot line, including in this both roadway 
and sidewalks. Cedar Street will be 
widened to the south and Biddle Street to 
the north, and a bridge spann’ng the river 
will connect the two streets, making a con- 
tinuous highway from the civic center to 
the lake, with connections at the lake end 
to Prospect Avenue, and at the upper end, 
at the civic center, to Grand Avenue and 
State Street. 

The procedure known as excess con- 
demnation, authorized by an amendment of 
the state constitution in 1912, will be em- 
ployed in the proposed street widening, for 
the first time in Wisconsin. 
ment of Cedar-Biddle Street will greatly 
enhance the values of abutting property, and 
as the city is responsible for this increase 
in values, it will avail itself of the increased 
values it has produced, to finance the pro- 
ject itself. Excess condemnation enables 
the city to accomplish this. Land in excess 
of the absolute requirements for street 
widening to the south of Cedar Street and 
the north of Biddle Street will be condemned 
and, when the street widen'ng has been 
completed and the improvements put in, 
the excess land, then abutting the widened 
and completed highway and greatly en- 
hanced in value, will be resold. A detailed 
and intensive study has been made of the 
finances involved, and reveals that the cost 
of this whole magnificent project can be 
met by the sale of the excess land and by 
the assessment of benefits to property in the 
adjo ning area. 

Citizens and officials who have been striv- 
ing for the principle of the orderly physical 
development of Milwaukee have cause to 
be encouraged. But the task is only just 
begun. The utmost caution is necessary 
that it may progress properly. This is a 
matter of far-reaching importance and one 
in which the civic forces are showing their 


The improve- 
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continued interest by constructive 1 


cism and active support 


LEO TIEFENTI 
Six Bond Issues Carried by 
Chamber 


lone Beacu, Cai Bond issues tot 


{ y Secr 


Ing $725,000 were Car! ed at an election 


\pril 18, through the educational work of 


the Long Beach Chamber This money 
ill be expended for the following civic 
improvements 
\ public hosp tal, to be erected at a cost 


of $100.0000 

Public comfort stations in various 
of the city, $50,000 

\ sewage disposal plant, to cost $100,000 

\ garbage incinerator and disposal plant, 
to cost 125,000 

\ fire alarm system and station houses 
ind fire-fighting equipment, to cost $150,000 

\ new city hall, to cost $200,000 

: LYNN W. BALLAR 


Secretary, Long Beach Chamber of ( 


Financing Secondary Roads 

Quincy, Irt.—An effective road-build- 
ing campaign was recently inaugurated by 
the Quincy Chamber of Commerce for the 
construction and repair of gravel lateral 
roads to connect with the state roads. As 
part of the preliminary publicity, wide d's 
tribution was given to a small sheet con- 
taining on the front drawings of four dif 
ferent types of roads, and on the back the 
specifications for the first type, which was 
designated as the Chamber of Commerce 
type. The method of financing was as fol 
lows: 

The county agreed to grade the roads and 
put in the necessary permanent br-dges. 
The farmers living within a half-mile on 
each side contributed 80 cents per acre of 
their holdings, either in money or in haul 
ing. The farmers living more than a half- 
mile and not more than a mile away con- 
tributed 60 cents per acre in money or 
hauling; the farmers living more than a 
mile and not more than a mile and a half 
from the road, 40 cents per acre; the city 
individual contributed from $1 to $1o per 
mile, up to 50 miles per year. This pro 
vided funds for 1,000 or more loads of 
gravel per mile, and brought in immediately 
enough money for 50 miles of gravel roads, 
which will be completed, it is heped, this 
year. CHARLES D. CENTER 


Secretary, Chamber of ( 
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CHART SHOWING NUMBER OF PUPILS PER 
THOUSAND ENROLLED AT AGE 5 WHO REMAIN 
IN THE NEWARK SCHOOLS EACH YEAR 


Newark’s Back-to-School 
Campaign 


\EWARK N t¢ bs re 
1 1 £ an 
S¢ Ol enroliment Newark it was Ii a 
that out of eve thousand bo ents go 
grace schools t ere was a 72 er cent OS 
from the grade schools and that 91 per cent 
' 
a ped out he f re gong to olege est 
1 , 
fioeures were ascertained by consulting 
. 41 , 
othcial school enrollment records. 


The Boys’ Work Committee of the New 
ark Rotary Club realized that the loss of 
cent o ieht to be stopped, and this 
was the cause of the Back-to-School Cam 


alg 
r 


There were 1,7 I 


140 boys who graduated 
trom the elementary schools in our city 
last year; 1,327 of them entered high 


} 


school. The 413 boys who dropped out ar« 


the ones we are most intere sted in, and the 
Rotary Club therefore worked out a pro 
eram to induce them to continue thei 
education 

The plan adopted was to send a pet 
sonal letter to each boy graduate of the 
grade schools, explaining why the Club 
was anxious for him to continue to gain 


; | 


ore education Knelosed in this letter 
was a postal card asking his intention and 
whether he would like to be interviewed by 


’ 


a Rotarian The result was that over 200 
boys responded, requesting interviews with 
a business man to help solve the individual 


problem regarding further education. The 
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e of the interviews has been most 
DeT oT bo 5 who could not SCC 
eir way clear to further education be 


e their parents could not afford it, were 
ced in positions for after-school and 
Saturday work. Boys who had thought of 
ng business course for two years or 
general course, after being interviewed 
Rotarian changed their plans and de 
led to finish high school. Those who 


ere anxious to go to college and could not 


ifford it, were shown how they could work 
their way through. 


leachers in the schools have been made 
» realize that busy business men are in- 
terested in the educat’onal welfare of the 
»f Newark. 


foreign homes have been given a different 


Parents of boys from 


iew of the value of education. 
he plan was simple, and the cost less 


han $50. In brief, the plan was as fol 


The personal letter and card were sent 
\s the replies were received, showing 
se who were not going to high school, a 
pecial letter was sent urging them to recon 
er and to interview one of the Rotarians. 


boys who. requested interviews wer 
issigned to Rotarians, and a report of each 
terview was handed in \t the completio 

the first interview, many of the boys asked 
ve interviewed later, and others have been 
corresponding with the assignee 

j. Previous to the campaign, many firms 

th representatives in Rotary donated adver 
tising space to give us an opportunity to tell 
ur story to the parents and public as well as 


the boys These advertisements brought 
plies from parents and many boys from 
Newark and vicinity. 


\ plan is now under consideration to 
duplicate this campaign this fall, and also 
o have prominent business men of our 
city write letters to the school clerks, ex 
plaining in a brief way why they believe 
in an education at least through high 
school. This file of letters will be placed 
in the hands of the graduating boys and 
girls during the last two months of the 
school term, so that it may be read over 


by them, with the idea that the letters are 
to help them decide to continue from the 
elementary school through the secondary 


school grades. 

\nother added feature in the campaign 
will be the supplying of speakers on various 
professions and vocations for the different 
A question box will 


elementary schools. 
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be placed in the principal's office, where 

boys or girls who are interested in parti 
lar vocations can make a request for a 
ial interview with a business man or 
woman who is engaged in the vocation in 
question. Such interviews, we believe, will 
bring out the requirements for an educa 
tion, the cost, and what is expected in the 
part.cular line of business when the educa 
tion has been completed. 
ROBERT K. HANSON 

Metropolitan Boys’ Work r tar 

Newark, N. J. 
Arkansas City’s Landing Field 
Now Municipal 

ARKANSAS City, Kans.—The Chamber 
of Commerce of Arkansas City believes that 


tive, R ( 


commercial traffic through the air is cer 
tain to be an accepted method of trans 
portation. The only thing lacking is the 
development of landing fields in sufficient 
numbers to assure the pilot of a place to 
land when he desires or when necessity 
‘ompels a landing. If municipalities can 

t 


] 


be aroused to the importance of the develop 
[ and ng fields 


ment and maintenance of | 
with necessary equipment to give service, 
air navigation will go forward with great 
strides ) 

Believing this, the Arkansas City Cham 
ber of Commerce began in I9gI9g to consider 
the question of a landing field for Arkan 
sas City. An excellent location was found 
on a hill north of the city, and a lease was 
obtained by the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Williams-Hill Aeroplane Company giv 
ing that company the commercial rights of 
the field, with the obligation on their part 
to use their planes to advertise the fact that 
the field existed. On each of their three 
planes was painted, “Williams-Hill Aer 
plane Company operating from the Arkan 
sas City, Kansas, land'ng field. Estab 
lished and maintained by the Arkansas 
City Chamber of Commerce.” 

This company in 1920 put out a flying 
circus which exhibited in approximately 
one hundred different cities before thou 
sands of people. In December of 1920 a 
big air frolic was staged on this fie!d, which 
attracted sixteen commercial planes from 
five states, Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri 
Nebraska, and Kansas; ten army planes 
also came to the frolic as guests of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Thousands of 
people from miles away drove to Arkansas 
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noted a ore 


: ‘9 : 
and Oklahoma W TLIC 
thi: ] 1s% 
this landing he 

| C ics Ol e1yv ( 
special activities Ss tl 

Tri¢ kno 1 
2) 

center Planes 
tr made t ( ¢ 


But, best of a ed t 
nterests of Ark Ss | ( 
1 inding fiel 1 dem ( 
the city 1utho Ke Over t 
of this field, mak t strict 
project \s i es ( Ss del 
Was prepare 7 \r il is \ 
interests and presented t eS 
lature of I921 1 king it leg 
government to levy a tax for tl 
I maintaining a m 
his bill became a law, and the 


is now the Arkansas ( 
ing Field under the direct ¢« 
City Commission, with the 


issioner as superintend 


In April, 1921, a fund of $ 


raised to erect a hang 


on this field. The hanga 
construction ind ( 

lanes. It was ( ‘ 
fire in less tha 


tion, with the loss not only of 


but of five planes and much re 
ment This misfortune 
ness of wood construction \ 


is now on foot to provide a 


or hangars, and works 


1 
} 
ii 


‘ ¥ 
Recently an occasio1 rose 


consultation on an extremel 


case Was necessary and 1 noted 
Wichita, Kans., was called 
sultation. This man entered 
Wichita and 35 minutes later 
automobile which was waiting fé 
the landing field at Art 
distance is 50 n iles as the crow 


he entered the plane at Wichit 
the pilot if he knew a safe pl 
in Arkansas City, and the pilot 
there was no need for wort 


i municipal landing field there 


This surgeon uses a plane 
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The “Caterpillar’s”* field 
of usefulness is by no 
means limited to road 
making. There is a Cater- 
pillar”* of size and ca- 
pacity for every power 
need. On farm or ranch, 
in the mining, oil and 
lumber industries, for 
snow removal and other 
civic work — wherever 
power and endurance are 
at a premium, the “Cater- 
pillar”* has no real com- 
petitor. 


PERPILLR 


HOLT 


PEORIA, ILL 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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There Is No Substitute for “Caterpillar”” Experience 


Holt has pioneered in building tractors for many years. 
Our engineers have kept in close contact with the condi- 
tions encountered by highway officials and contractors on 
their road making, dirt moving and hauling jobs in every 
part of the world. This first-hand engineering experience, 
combined with our unequaled production facilities, has made 
the “Caterpillar’’* the standard tractor the world over. 
“Caterpillars’’* will master the toughest going and operate 
continuously and profitably where no other method or 
machine can work at all. Their power and endurance means 
that the job will be done in less time, with fewer men, and 
at the lowest cost. Other tractors, even some that super- 
fically look like the “Caterpillar,”* may be bought at a 
lower price but experienced users will tell you that on the 
basis of cost per horse-power per year the “Caterpillar’’* 
is actually the cheapest buy on the market. Send for a 
copy of our booklet, “Caterpillar Performance.” 


* There is but one “Caterpillar”’—Holt builds it. The name was 
originated by this Company, and is our exclusive trade-mark 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office and in practically every 
country of the world. 


THE HOLT MBG. CO., Inc., PEORIA, ILL. 


Branches and service stations all over the world 


Eastern Division: 50 Church Street, New York 
Omaha, Nebraska Des Moines, Iowa 
Kansas City, Missouri Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 217 S. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


1109 St. Catherine St., W. Montreal, P. Q., Canada 
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casions on the average of once a week, 
and he made the statement that there were 
dozens of business men in Wichita who 
would make use of planes for transporta- 
tion within a radius of 500 miles if they 
knew that the pilot would be able to find a 
landing field, marked, on which he could 
be assured of a safe landing, but that it 
was too hazardous to have to pick out a 
pasture or alfalfa field in which to land. 

To further identify the city from the 
air, we are placing the name of the town 
on the largest roof we can find in the city, 
located near the railroad. This sign will 
be in white on a black background in let- 
ters 12 feet across, in order that it may be 
conveniently read by a pilot in the air at 
1,000 feet. 

It is difficult to convince communities 
that the question of transportation by air 
is no longer an experiment and that it will 
surely be of commercial importance. They 
fail to realize that the one big, outstand- 
ing obstacle to rapid progress is the lack 
of landing fields in sufficient numbers and 
quality to insure safe landing and neces- 
sary service. Not until municipalities be- 
gin to realize this truth and develop land- 
ing fields will private money begin to in- 
terest itself in transporation by air. 


Oo. B. SEYSTER, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 


Educating the Public on Traffic 
Rules 


South Benno, Inp.—The South Bend 
Chamber is actively at work making the 
motoring public acquainted with the new 
city parking ordinance. Two policemen on 
full time have been assigned to enforce the 


ordinance, but obviously cannot reach all 


I 


j 


the motorists within a reasonable time. So 
the Chamber of Commerce, which is sup- 
porting the ordinance, has been furnishing, 
through the Boy Scout Council, a group of 
ll day 
Saturday to devote their time to explaining 


boys each day after school and a 


to automobile drivers the correct and in 
correct methods of parking, These boys 
furnish each driver with a copy of the or- 
dinance and, if he has been guilty of violat- 
ing any part of it, a card on which the vio- 
lation has been checked. If the owner is 
not in evidence, the card is placed on the 
car, with a copy of the ordinance attached 
The Police Department has expressed its 
appreciation of the work that has been 
done by the Chamber through the boys, and 
the Chamber in its turn is satisfied that the 
more strictly the ordinance is enforced, the 
more satisfaction it will create \lready 
the plan is working out very satisfactorily 
FRANK J. GREEN, 
Manager, ( mber of Commer 


ce 





You are violating the 


Parking Law of the City 


See the reverse side of this 
ecard. The rule which you 
have violated is marked X. 


Your number has been taken 
and a record of the violation 
has been made. 


The Police Department respect- 
fully asks that you learn and obey 


all Traffic Laws. 











1. Your car was parked here 
more than one hour. 


2. You did not park at an angle 
of 45 degrees with the curb. 


3. You did not park parallel 
with the curb and within 
2 feet of the curb. 


4. You parked within 15 feet 
of a fire hydrant. 

5. You parked within 25 feet 
of a Safety Zone. 

6. You parked your car with 
its left side next to curb. 

7. You parked your car far- 
ther than 2 feet from the 
cars nearest to it. 

[] 8 Please call at Police 

Station. 














TRAFFIC VIOLATION CARD USED IN EDUCATING DRIVERS IN SOUTH BEND 
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Consider Well the Question of Health 


The public drinking cup is forbidden by law in many 
states—because it is a menace to the public health. 


MUELLER Sanitary Drinking Fountains 


comply with the law—insure freedom from contagion—are 
absolutely sanitary and hygienic—are practically fool-proof 
and require no attention. 

No. E-3705 here shown is one of many models—in both 
Wall and Pedestal patterns—all of the bubbling type—all of 
MUELLER standard construction. 

Descriptions and prices on request. 


H. MUELLER MFG. COMPANY, DECATUR, ILL. eecc iss 


Water, Plumbing and Ges Brass Goods and Tools 


New York City, 145 W. 30th St., Phone Watkins 5397 San Francisco, 635 Mission St.. Phone Sutter 357 
Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 





Mueller Metals Co., Port Huron, Mich., Makers of “Red Tip” Brass Rod; Brass and Copper 
Tubing; Forgings and Castings in Brass, Bronze and Aluminum; Die Castings in White Metal 
and Aluminum; also Screw Machined Products. 
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Omaha Volunteer Traffic Officers 
Prove Valuable 

OmaHA, NeEpr.—Two thousand arrests 
and fines that range from $1 to $500, and 
a 50 per cent reduction in automobile acci- 
dents, is the record made by Omaha’s volun 
teer traffic officers during the past two 
years. 

Omaha organized her citizen con 
stabulary in 1920. In a short time 240 
business men were “sworn in.” These men 
were given the title of “Volunteer Civilian 
Officers” and were subject to the call of 


their superior officers. As this group was 
too unwieldy to handle with efficiency, in 
1921 the organization was reduced to 180 


commanded by 8 captains under the direct 
supervision of the Chief of Police of the 
Omaha Police Department 

The Omaha Chamber of Commerce mean 
while had incorporated within its organiza 
tion a Traffic Safety Committee with a paid 
secretary devoting his full time to this 
movement. The citizen cops were given 
intensive instruction in the state laws and 
citv ordinance regulating automotive traf 
fic. They were called only when needed 
and special ‘drives’ against violators were 
put on at intervals. Chief M. F. Dempsey 
took citizen cops individually and gave 
them private instructions in various policing 
systems In selecting the officers, relia 
b lity, honesty, character and diplomatic 
ability were cons dered in each candidate 

The “golden rule” summons has proved 
successful in Omaha and has done much to 
expedite the work of the Police Judg« 
When a violator is hailed to the curb by a 
volunteer officer or a city policeman he 
is handed the original of the summons and 
is told to report in police court to answer 
charges on a specified day. The officer re 
tains a duplicate of the summons, from 
which the court record is made. The vio 
lator, unless he has done something ver 
criminal or negligent, is allowed to pro 
ceed. The summons is very rarely disre 
gvarded, and when it is, a warrant for the 
immediate arrest of the violator is issued 

The function of a corps of volunteer 
oficers coming from civilian ranks must 
necessarily confine its activities to work 
along educational lines. With that thought 
in mind, a program of educational work 
in the public and parochial schools of 
Omaha was undertaken by the Traffic 
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Layne Vertical Turbine Pumps 
f ‘Deep Wo// 
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The remarkable savings over 





other types of well - pumping 
installations are due to the 
much greater water separating 
area exposed to the waterbear. 
ing formation by our large 








diameter wells, which is in- 
creased to still greater effective 
diameter by surrounding it with 
gravel. The gravel permits 
much more rapid water per- 
colation to the wells than the 
original water-bearing strata. 
It acts as a filter, permitting 


large volumes of water to flow 











into the well and at the same 


















































time effectively restraining the 


sand. 
T: Layne scientifically constructed well screen with its much greater area of perfor- 
a 




















tions than is secured with ordinary perforated casings, permits large volumes of 
water to pass to the inside of the well with very litele resistance, which means a mini- 
mum pumping head in the well. That is why it is possible with a Layne gravel-wall 
well to pump twice as much water from a given water stratum and to maintain a smaller 
pumping head than in an ordinary well delivering one-half the water. 


Layne scientific methods of water well construction and development of water from subter- 
ranean sources are the result of 35 years of constant improvement on the old haphazard and 
unscientific methods of drilling water wells. We can truthfully say that we are the only 
company in the world today that has applied the same intelligent efforts to improve 
methods of underground water development that have been applied to other processes, 
seeking to develop natures forces and assets. 
Illustrated literature on guaranteed Water Supplies and Layne Vertical 
Turbine Pumps will be sent free on request. 


LAYNE & BOWLER COMPANY 


| MEMPHIS TENNESSEE- 
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ing the proper focusing of lights 
and the lighting equipment of auto 
mobiles. The officers are in 
structed to issue summons to every 
driver whose lights do not meet 
the specifications of this law, or 
who is running the car with only 
one headlight, no tail-light, or no 
lights at all. 

On night work, four or five men 
are sent to one location and scat- 
tered over a distance of two blocks. 





These men are equipped with 








search-lights, and they flash signals =|. ———— ~. — z os 
from one officer to another as the — ——- — 
cars pass them without tail-lights CITIZEN TRAFFIC COP AT WORK, OMAHA, NEBR 
The cars are drawn in to the curb 
and, when possible, the drivers are given a1 Tax Inequalities Exposed by 
opportunity to adjust their lights in con Chamber 
formity with the law. In other cases they 
are issued summons to appear in Polic« SCANABA, =MICI ——— ' 
Court at a stated time, and are there fi merce 1S C1 
according to provisions of the law _ “6 for Escar 
On December 6, 1921, a packing-hou the benents it = t 
strike necessitated the sending of every evied [ae 
ivailable police officer to the packing Bre ms value of tl 
houses. The Chamber of Commerce volun sient or" : , “ae 
teer traffic officers were called upon for eo ssed VERE OF the Cmire Cx , 
traffic duty at busy street intersections aamoer has made a ha i 
Within twenty minutes after the call was 0M of the matter, and can show that th 
sent to the Secretary, seventeen voluntee! tate of Michigan pees rly at the ex 
officers had taken their places on street Pense of Escanaba to the extent er ¥ 
corners. Working in two shifts each day, ar - — 
these volunteers directed all street traffic he m po that 
for a period of six weeks without a cent rhaaty xt peng Maal the - derive _ 
of expense to the city Traffic moved a — tax on 1 eae - pert - scanapa 
usual, without a single accident. hould go to he ean nee 
The Police Department, in conjunction | sed oe ling edu 
with the Traffic Safety Committee, has sent — ee nd PORCLEION ind 
letters to all concerns employing paid service facilities _ ne yees of i 
drivers, asking their cooperation in this er a eis mpaign, 
movement, and all concerns operating ‘'™ vill a ; elie 
automobiles are insistent that their drivers imcome of the city ming ¢ 
use every precaution in handling their cars. times the cost of the Chamber of Com 
A statement by the Omaha Chief of Po merce. lo date, splendid progre 
lice follows: been made, both locally and with stat 
“The distressing loss of life and economi ficials. The latter part of May big 
loss that is sustained through the operation Forum meeting was held, at hich Ge 
of automobiles must follow its natural evolu ernor Groesbeck and Hon. George B. Lor 
tion, but I believe that through awakening the chairman of the Michigan Comm n 
citizens to their own responsibility we have ' ‘ 
accomplished a great-deal by handling this Anquiry Into Paxatior — Uhe 
matter, not as a sporadic attempt, but as will come before the next sessio1 t the 
continuous drive towards the education ot Legislature for action. at } t 
automobile drivers.” canaba hopes to obta att. 


MONTAGUE A. TANCOCK, 
Manager, Bureau of Publicity, Omaha Cha 
of Commerce. Secretar | 
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The Halsey-Taylor Stream is Automatically 


Controlled 


Never too High— 
Never too Low 


The fool-proof automatic stream con- 
< of Halsey Taylor drinking foun- 
tains is regarded pee ig as an 
pe anti a BIG step forward—a 
dependable automatic control. 


The Halsey Taylor fountain was first 
to develop the perfect drinking stream 

and this advance also has not yet 
been met in other fountains. 


\ ith these two dominant features, a 
eae 7 
perfect drinking stream and automat 
stream control, the disagreeable things 
heretofore found in drinking fountains 
are entirely eliminated. 


the automatic cont rol: 


jector of is in use. 





stalled everywhere 





You'll find no water pools : 
Halsey ‘Taylor fountains equipped with 
and you'll find 
folks drinking in comfort 
Halsey ‘Taylor 2-stream side je 


Halsey Taylor fountains 


placing old style fountains. 


Get the full facts 


y Toylor | fountains. Write us for the details. 





Lausihian. The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 


CANTONMENT 
DRINKING 


it san iii iii it” i 


542 No. Park Ave. 
Warren, Ohio 
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“Me § 7 2 ‘eo. - 
The City’s Legal Rights and Duties 
Information for City Attorneys and Other Municipal Officers. Summarizing 
Important Court Decisions and Legislation 


Conducted by A. L. H. Street, Attorney at Law 





City Held Not Liable for Loss of Private vould seem 


Property Through Insufficient Supply nsolidated Statut pt 

of Water for Fire Protection + Penows 

In a case lately before the North Carolina |, a nM 
Supreme Court (Mack v. Charlotte City ae 
Waterworks et al., 107 Southeastern Re re to furt 
porter, 244) plaintiff sued to recover dam 3. -- “> 5 
ages for destruction of a building by fire +} alee oiahen vee ’ 
attributed by him to neglect of defendants t applies to ‘off ” ¢ 
to furnish a timely and adequate water ucter r for the benefit of the 1 


supply to enable the fire department to ¢ 
tinguish the fire. The Court holds that 
there is no liability, because defendants 


x 


City Not Liable for Injury to Pedestrians 
Through Negligence in Street Cleaning 
Operations 
That the law is still unsettled on the que 


were engaged in the performance of a gov- 
ernmental function. 


Che city of Charlotte is under a commis \ ; 
sion form of government, and its municipal "0" 4S wath dner Na haps: selena 
water-works system is under a board of 0M responsibility tor ipl oedlbes- sri 

- flicted through negligence of municipal et 
water commiss‘oners constituting a part ol ry 7 : : 
the city government. ployees, on the ground 
Re ferring to statutes under which action curred in the a ee on 
of the commissioners is made municipal ac- ‘T™™eNta! Function, as distinguished trom 
tion, etc., the Supreme Court observes the execut‘on of such se 

‘This being true, our decisions hold and the a Gy thee Snyper tania Se paar ; 
present statute is in full affirmance of the prin xs Own I y the circumstance that the mem 


ciple . . that a municipality may not be [ n 
held liable at the suit of individuals for in were not able to concur in opin 
juries caused by its officials when in the exer whether street cleaning constitutes a 


cise of governmental functions and matters af 
, ernmental activity 





fecting only the public interests, unless such 
liabil \ portable tank used by the District 
liability is expressly recognized and provided I é an ne 
for by statute Columbia in sprinkling the streets of Was! 
“In a recent case on this subject, this limita ington preparatory to sweeping them w 
won or > : » - s © | _ ‘ wa ’ 1 1 
won on the right to sue for such an injury 1 being filled at a water plug, when the en 
stated as follows , . , P = 
ployee in charge dropped the plug overt 
The principle ipon which a municipality «¢ : : , : é ial 
iat” thereby injur-ng plaintiff. Suit agai the 
gaged in s ying water to the individual t ; 7 < : ” ; : 
ler contract for profit or pay, must be considers District for damages followed ind = the 
nd dealt with as a private owner, applies to the Court of Appeals for the District certified 
rdinary burdens and liabilities incident to their the following question to the Supreme 
frrivate business relations, and not to its work for the . , : 
spn ‘ Court of the United States 
public generally, such as procuring its water-s 
and extending it, providing for fire protection ar Is the sprinkling of the streets to keep dow 
sanitation purposes, and the like, for therein the n dust for the purpose of the comtort ind t 
nicipality is to be regarded as a governmental agency Ot the general public a publ ( f ver i 
and, as such, possessing and capable of exercising the act as contradistinguished from a privat t 
owers and privileges conferred upon it by law municipal act, which exempts t ist 
Felmet v. Canton, 177 N. C. 52, 97 S. E. 728 Columbia from liability for the injuries 
by one of. its employees engaged thereir 


And if there should. be any doubt that this : hes . 
is now the approved position with us, the matter Six of the members of the highest court 




















T hey yah 


N numerous towns and cities your own town. Without ob 
| certain public officials are one tion let us send you our book- 
let, “Scientific Street Lighting,” 
lic by pointing out how streets guide to good practice, just off 

ee Pram the press, and have one of our 
can be better lighted—and co engineers call on you. Our en- 
z gineering department is gener- 
improved, real estate values i ally recognized as the _ head- 
juarters of scientific efficient 
illumination. 


gaining the applause of the pub- 


sequently how business can hb 


creased, accidents and crimes re 
luced all without any additional 
expense whi itsoever, | lolophane street lighting in- 


Who will gain this applause n stallations (and also Holophane 
your town installations in schools, public 
We should like to tell you more buildings, offices, stores and 
about street lighting—how de homes) are giving notable re- 
velopments have rendered obso- sults. 


lete many existing installations Will you be the man to gain the 
ind what can be done to improve _ public’s well deserved applause ? 
n Mail the coupon. 


the present street lighting 





| 
| ' 
| HOLOPHANE GLASS CO., ! 
| 342 Madison Avenue, N. Y. ! 
es =In Canada address: Holophane Co., Ltd., 186 King St. W., Toronto. 

! Without ol ligation to me, please send me your booklet ‘‘Scientific School Light | 
| ing,’ and have one of your engineers call | 
Name . cteseews | 

I 
Address i eee - | 
! om, —* | 
Se WINN Fe copy iibouy whose 540.0 0606se AR CRORE Swoon o* | 
A.C. 8-'22 | 
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of the land concurred in the judgment in 
favor of the District, holding that the de- 
fendant was immune from responsibility in 
the case on the ground of being engaged in 
tions at the time of the accident. Messrs. 
Justices Holmes, Brandeis and Clarke dis- 
sented. The gist of the majority opinion 
appears in the following quoted excerpt 
from it: 

“It is established doctrine that when acting in 
good faith municipal corporations are not liable 
for the manner in which they exercise discre- 
tionary powers of a public or legislative char- 
acter. A different rule generally prevails as to 
their private or corporate powers f- 

“Application of these general principles to the 
facts of particular cases has occasioned much 
difficulty. The circumstances being stated, it is 
not always easy to determine what power a 
municipal corporation is exercising. But, noth- 
ing else appearing, we are of opinion that, when 
sweeping the streets, a municipality is exercis- 
ing its discretionary powers to protect public 
health and comfort and is not performing a 
special corporate or municipal duty to keep 
them in repair. This conclusion, we think, a 
cords with common observation, harmonizes 
with what has been declared heretofore con- 
cerning liability of the District of Columbia 
for torts, and is supported by well-considered 
cases.” (Harris vs. District of Columbia, 47 
Supreme Court Reporter, 610.) 


Necessity for Conformity of Bids to Notice 
for Proposals 

\ notice inviting bids for the furnishing 
of a truck to be used in the fire department 
of a city specified a two-wheel, front-drive, 
aerial truck of no less than 100 horse-power. 
\ bidder proposed to furnish a machine of 
an entirely different character as a substi- 
tute for that described in the notice to bid- 
ders, at a lower price than the bidders ac 
cording to the specifications published. 
Held, that the city was not required to con- 
sider such proposal. 

The “lowest bidder” within a statute re- 
quiring a municipality to award a contract 
to the lowest bidder must be a bidder who 
conforms to the requirements in the notice 
to bidders, and not one who proposes a sub- 
stitute not conforming to the published 
specifications. 


Where the common council of a city in- 
viting bids for the furnishing of such a 
truck reserves the right to determine which 
of different trucks offered is best for the 
city, that reservation is limited to proposals 
for a truck of the required character, and 





the legality oO the eservat cal t be 
que stioned by 1 vhose propos aot 
not comply with tl e to bidders, f 
he has no right to ( s bid to be 
cepted, and has 1 terest in the dete l 
tion of the quest en other iders 
whose prope sals contorm to the spt cifica- 
tions. Whatever rights the latter mav have 
does not concern it, for it was not a prope 
bidder. (New Jersey Supreme Court. Inte 


national Motor Co. vs. City of Plainfield 
115 Atlantic Reporter, 391 


City Cannot Reimburse Its Employee for 
His Personal Liability for Negligence, 
Although Engaged at the Time in the 


Course of His Employment 

A municipal water board has no right to 
reimburse an employee who Was COl pelled 
to pay damages to persons injured through 
his negligence while not directly engaged 
in work for the board or in protecting its 
roperty or rights, holds the Minnesota 
Supreme Court in the case of State vs. 


oote, 186 Northwestern Reporter, 





[he superintendent of mechanical equip 


ment of the St. Paul Water Board was driv- 


ing between places where his services were 
required in the course of his employment 
bile furnished by the 


He used an automo 
Board and negligently collided with another 


automobile, injuring its occupants. The in- 
jured persons recovered judgment against 
I and the Board sought to reimburse 
hit But the Court upheld the City Comp- 


troller in his refusal to audit and approve 


j 


the claim. The Court said 


‘The funds within the control of the Board 
not derived from direct taxation, but f1 
iter rents, except as the cost of laying water 
mains is assessed as benefits against abutti 
property. But that notwithstanding, we must 
nsider the moneys within the Board’s contr 
as public moneys in the sense that the same 
in only be used for legitimate ends in carry- 
ing on the business for which the Board is 
organized. The Board exists solely to furnish 


the city and its inhabitants with a public utility 
It is not for private gain. In so far as water i 
furnished for fire protection, sprinkling, street 
cleaning, public baths, and public drinking foun 


tains, the payment te the Board is made out of 
the city’s funds. The City Council fixes the 
rates which the Board may collect. It is plain 


that the funds in the hands of the Board are, 
at least, trust funds in which the city and its 
inhabitants are interested, and therefore may 
be called public funds, misappropriation of 
which courts will prevent.” 
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THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 


Montreal 





Toronto 





thinks of Tarvia— 


In 1918 Richmond stepped out of th 
mud and dust and inaugurated a progran 
of mudless, dustless, all-year Tarvia roads 
Describing Richmond’s experience with 
Tarvia, Mr. D. B. Davis, City Civil En- 
gineer, writes: 

“It is with considerable pleasure that | 
report to you our success with Tarvia. Thi 
year makes the fourth successive one 
which we have used your materials 

“We have developed here a Tarvia 
treated gravel pavement which is so poy 
ular for residence streets that the demand 
each year is beyond our ability to construct 
Observation of the service rendered by 
streets which have been surface treated 
during the past four years has convince 
our people of the economy and servi 
ability of Tarvia for this purpose. 

“In connection with our surface treating 
we repair all small depressions which occur 
in our 40 miles of gravel and macadam 
streets. A maintenance patrol is employed 
constantly on this work and, odd as it may 
seem, we have no ruts in any of our pave- 
ments.” 

There is a grade of Tarvia for every 
road purpose—new construction, repairs 
and maintenance. 


Illustrated Booklets free upon request. 
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Validity of Proceedings to Acquire Public 


il l involved t i pur] t 
Utilities—Notice of Election to but t g t 
An election to determine whether a town People with wat ere, p pai 
should “purchase, repair, and extend the Penge nat gO aaah v2 
electric lighting plant now existing in said jyain pury % 
town’ was not invalid as calling for a vote The submis S| 


on matters that should have been separated, 





holds the South Carolina Supreme Court in "ecess@ty Che rs Knew tat t iS 


the case of Town of Summerville vs. Bank  enhecggct er ei sy Bo ; nel = ; es — 
of Dorchester, 105 Southeastern Reporter, éonsid aches an aoe est rat ved by 
32. ‘The reasoning of the Court on this _ statute, but no n nd also that 1 ld 
point, and its conclusions on other objec ind presumably would, fix t { rate at 
tions raised against the election, are indi mm 7 : sh caged poe >> oe 


cated in the following extract 
“We have held that, where the purposes are 
entirely separate and distinct, as, for instance: whom the ] 





° © } I 
the issuance of bonds for water-works and There is a 
sewerage, the questions must be separately sub nection with tl 
mitted. Herbert vs. Griffith, 99 S. C. 1, 82 s tt clu | t 
S. E. g86. The reason is obvious. But in th I That is 
same case we said that separate questions, ger the bonds. 1 1 t 
mane to, or involved in, one main purpose, need bound to see that th mi th 
not be separately submitted; for instance proceeds to the purp 
whether bonds shall be issued to purchase, re- He may presume t 
pair, and extend an existing system of water proceed according t 
works, because they are so closely related to their duties 
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THE CONTROL OF CITY SCHOOL wanAnons ORGANIZING THE COMMUNITY 
; \ he 

















George W. Frasier, Ph.D., Director ca 
tion and Statistics, Public Schools, Der r. ¢ 4 M \ unt dire . \ ~ 
The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, W f Social | Ss i ( ree 
927 I pt lilustrated ‘1 B. Mangold ) Direct I s 
This book is devoted to the } s tha ‘ ~ ul } St ] . 
should be independent of municipa eddling wit! id Phe Century ( ‘ New Y 1922 
gets and school moneys It points out the iva XVIII+2 pp. Cha $1.7 
tage to a community of having school finances con This t k ta p the pr f orga g th 
trolled by school boards The book takes up succes community fr 
sively the general problem of financing, the relation of f 
the board of education to municipal developments, tl é é : 
R tra f finance 
experts on the subject and finally sun irizes t fa 
developed by the ‘‘Committee for Chamber « ( 
( peratic with Publie Sel R ‘ 
ganized by the American City Bureau in 1921 and 
which Dr. Strayer served as Cha ar I ne the 
figures, the book seeks to demonstrate that ! 8) . : . . 7 : 
t s wh ure independent are fa e « t a HIGHWAY ENGINEERING AND TRANSPORT 
nder greate: one ae = Pr eedings fa Reg 7 ( ‘ a tar ¢) 
is municipal control and interference \ ; , , 
hand | . or members of boards f ed atior ar at the Agricultural and ‘ “ xas 
school statisticians n ¢ | pee n with the Hig 1 Higt : ‘ 
port | ation ~ 
THE RURAL MIND AND SOCIAL Wal PARE Education. Febr r r 
Ernest R. Groves, with Forew n | N Dea f Eng 
Butterfield President of Ad hu tt Agr exas Engineering } t Stat I ( ex Sta 
tural College The University of Ch Ag Press tion. Texas. May 1 19 - Tw ¢ ¢ ad 
Chica | 1922. XIV ' iresses deal with th é ! n good roads a 
This book attempts to analyze in deta the rura y i } 
al mind for the purpose of emphasizing its sig CITY ORDINANCES. 
nificance in our national t maintains that rural What Other ( Cour s Are Doing M 
I ple have a greaté ‘ n than merely t gra i o f refere! ‘ - : 
g ~ food for city dwellers g the j ‘ 
covers are the social contribution of primit 4 fror i ary 1 Ma ) 
culture, the drift toward ntry | i th Bureau of Stat ‘ [ I 
various inatincts the country ¢ irch and the r 4 Cir ( 
' i and the psychology of rura rear atior he Mur pal ~- | ur at ti : 
increasing attention given to rural matters which makes WATER-SUPP won FOR CLARKSBURG, W. VA 
this book _especia lly timely is based on neither sent A pic sl re - a thin ment of VW r Sur 
mental nor clas nterests As our at te t f Cla r s ‘ 
nore urbar we need to appre ' t Manager Prepared for 19 
value of rural life trate the var s features f ¢ 
SOCIETY AND ITS PROBLEMS and show the cost of ter 
An Introduction t the Principles of 8S logy cets pamphiet a , 
Grove Samuel Dow, Professor of S gy in foreign giish ewspay 1 
jaylor University Thomas Y Crowell Cor the rs _ = yt 
pany, New York 1922 XIV 94 pr $97 CITY PLANNING ‘AND ZONING 
Although intended primarily for students of s logy A prehensive budget of pa B 
this book is not limited to them in its field It is ; — ame soning, 6 1 at cost pr in 
; ts @ ! } ‘ Modern City Planning y } id 
divided into six parts covering respectively the nature - age # — . 
of sociology, problems pertaining to population, s —+ me City Fie - as oe "" 
institutions an analysis of society socia malad ’ Zoning r i ) i \ 
justment, and social progress It points out that , , 
andling of all these problems is er ng tar o Sy al Assessments 
while many yet remain unsolved, we are steadily wor I I by ¢ r S ¢ | 
ing ¢ oe | " a Na I a Leag 
ng toward a solution The book is an \ " Af aa ~% 
uable survey of the whole problem whi } f al League, 2¢ I oT 





real help to students and workers along philant! ro} GR ADE CROSSING ELIMIN ATION IN PATERSON 
and social lines. N. J. 


Separation of Street and 








ari la rd Gra 
COMMUNITY CIVICS son, M3." =A sepert ef the City Plea ¢ 
Edgar W. Ames, M. A., Head of the De par ent By Herbert S Swan and Georg W Tuttle 1922 
of History and Civics, Troy High School a roy 29 quarto pp Views and drawing The t e has 
N. Y., and Arvie Eldred, M. A Scperintendent yme when half-way measures to re ‘ nditions will 
of Schools, Troy, N Y The Macmillan Con no longer do the ‘pr blem r t @ approached ir ts 
pany, New York 1922 XIV+386 pp Illus broader and re ! eher ‘ 
trated $1.32 problem instead of a loca ndition affecting R 
The teaching of the mechanics of government is not street or ee ntersect Apr t Cit 
enough The authors have undertaken to demonstrat: Commission t N 
their belief that the most important work of ti A ZONING PRIMER 
teacher is the making of citizens, that ren ! t Prepared by t Advis Cc R 
learn how people live together in cor $ i pointed by Secretary H er 8 pr 1 tratior 
study the relationshop of the individual to his fellow The information is mply and pre t nder 
man and learn how governments have Leen nst the following heads What Is Z ng wi ) We 
tuted for his benefit The book traces the evolution Need Zoning Zoning 
of the community from the beginning. the hom« the Zoning Reduces the ( t r ga 
family, and the community and takes up the big sul How to Get Started: A f ‘ ( 
jects of education, the protection of life and property and Towns Have A mplished |} honing Vher 
play, transportation, communication, the courts, social Get Informatior The Division of Build and H 
welfare, the government of large and small communi ing of the Department of Commerce, W ashington, D. C 
ties and the nation and their relation to the individual will furnish informatior meerning zoning progress 
Profuse illustrations wel! selected add to the value of in the United States (The price of this pamphlet is 
this text-book, and questions which have been tried out 5 cents Apply to the Government Printing Office 
in practise make the use of the book an easy task Washin 





ton, D. C.) 
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HOLLOWSPUN. 


Lighting Standards 


IX reasons why Hollowspun 
reinforced concrete lighting | & 
standards were adopted in Mil- * 
waukee, Wisconsin: 
















1—Concrete increasing in use 
2—Makes perfectly formed shaft 






















3—Practically without deteriora- 
tion 
4—Decreasing in price . 


5—Best possible appearance 

6—Practically indestructible— 

will not snap off and fall | 

to street | 

- * ' . | 
We have just published an illus- 
trated description of the complete 
street lighting installation in Mil- 
waukee. It should be in your file. 
A copy will be sent free on request. 


MASSEY CONCRETE 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


© Peoples Gas Building, Chicago © 
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Prepared by the Taxpayers’ Leag fb M 
Ne l May 8, 1922, issue of The ixpayers 
16 pp 4 charts of different types of pal g 
ment pageants for and agains a ype Ap] 
the Le 
THE TEACHING OF + einer ogre A 
outline for Grades P 

He J Petersor Published by H ght \ 

( pany Bostor ) pI By empha g ' 

t é f operation of citizens thr gh the lea f 
rship in certain groups har h ‘ 

‘ ipils realize what our gover ent ea 
and what Re oa they ywe the govert ent I e 28 

to pr bath. ) 
PHIL ADEL P Hata’ 8 ‘WATER SUPP LY 
n analysis the need of the wate 
lelphia wit! erence to the proy 
‘ vater-supply, and with a historica 
water-works developme Prepar 
— pal Research of 4s adely i Ay ig 4 
l strated (Appl to the Bureau.) 
JUV ENILE COURTS 
Proceeding of the Conferes ( Sta 
aT held ! r the au ‘ S r Ne { 
au and “Nat nal | 1 \ 4 M 
kee Wis iT 21-22 1921 Put a N ; 
f the Children’s Bureau 112 pr Miss 4 ‘ 
aid Have we prevailing and ssil f I 
drer nd y th of our countr wk 1 x 
s those provisions for the l t r g 
< restraint which have failed ‘ I \ 
I Government Printing Off Wa ae 
Municipal 

Baltimore, Md 'wenty-se \ ‘ f 
the Free Public Bath Com: t e M ra 
City Council for the fiscal yea De l 
1921 (Apply to Robt. F. G Kelle S etary and 
Superintendent of the Commis r 

Baltimore, Md The Ordinance of Est ites for the 
year 1922, with Detailed Statement f the Appropria 
tions (Classified under Department Orga zation | ~ 
for the Maintenance of the G ernment of tl ( 

( Apply to Peter } Tome, City Comptr ‘ and SS 
tarv the Board of Estimate 

eden, Mass Annual Report of the Pul W 
Department for the year 1920 (Apy to Th I 
Sullivan, Commissioner of Public Works, | 1 

Cambridge, Mass.—Fifth Annual Rey 
ning Board to the City Council, for the ear 19 
(Apply to the City Clerk.) 

Charleston, S. C.—Fifth Annual Report he ¢ 
missioners of Public Works for the Water Depar ! 
1921 77 pp Well illustrated (Apply to J I 
Gibson, Manager and Engineer Water Department, 14 
George Street. Charleston, 8. C 

Chicago, Ill.—Twenty fourth Annual Report De 
partment of Gas and Electricity 192 (Api 
William G. Keith, Commiss nar of Gen ond FleetPicit 

Cincinnati, Ohio.— Annual Keport of the Depa 
of Street, Sewer and Catch-Basin Cleaning f he 
year 1921 (Apply to Fred Maag, Superintendent 
Street Cleaning Department.) 

Detroit, Mich.—Police Department report rir 
reduction in 1921 Issued February 1922 ADI 
to Dr. James W. Inches, Commissioner 

Duluth, Minn.—Twenty-third Annual Re f the 
Water and Light Department for the year ending De 


ber 31, 1921 
of Public 
Erie, Pa 


G. Phillips, Commiss ner 
Minn.) 


of 


(Apply to P 
Utilities, Duluth, 
the Superintendent 


Annual Report 


€ of 

of the Department of Accounts and Finances January 
5, 1922 88 pp (Apply to Thos. Mehaf Superir 
tendent of Accounts and Finance.) 

Erie, Pa.—Budget, 1922 Where the Tax Dollar 
Goes.’" 28 pp (Apply to T. Hanlon, City Clerk 

Gloversville, N. Y.—Eighth Annual Report of th 
Department of Health and Sanitation, for 1921 (Apr 
to William E. Walsh, Clerk of the Deport ent.) 

Greenwood, S. C.—Annual Reports of the Town Coun 
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and disbursements for the year 1 921 (Apply to Rot 
ert J. Cartledge, Jr., Clerk, Greenwood, S. C 
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TRINIDAD IN COLUMBUS, O. High Street, opposite 
the State Capitol Building, paved with TRINIDAD 
Lake Asphalt in 1915. Still in splendid condition. 











You’re the Judge 


—and here’s the evidence in Columbus 


Thirteen streets in Columbus, O., have TRINIDAD Lake 
Asphalt pavements that average 30 years in age. 


Today, in Columbus, there are 81/3 times more TRINI- 


DAD Lake Asphalt pavements than all other asphalts 
combined. 


Columbus has found—as hundreds of other municipalities— 


that the so-called “cheaper” asphalts are too expensive and 
troublesome to use. 


TRINIDAD Lake Asphalt—a product of the Ages—makes 
a noiseless, resilient, attractive pavement that will last for 
years with little or no cost for maintenance. 


Let us send you illustrated folders describing this remark- 
able material. 





The Genasco Line 
includes asphaltic 


siccna amg NewYork THE BARBER ASPHALT — ,,5lexs 


protective products. Chicago Kansas City 


Write for descript- COMPANY Atlanta 


ive matter. Pittsburgh PHILADELPHIA San Francisco 


TRINIDAD aseitait 
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Methods, Materials and Appliances 


News for City and County Engineers, City Managers, Water-Works Super- 

intendents, City Controllers, Park Superintendents, Purchasing Agents, and 

Others Interested in the Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of 
Public Improvement Undertakings 























Improving the Distribution of lem from that of merely instal 
. source and judging the results wit 
Light from Street Lamps lishe | aaa aa In the inv br S 
In a booklet entitled “Scientific Street Light- found that the spac ing must 
ing,” the engineers of the Holophane Glass times the mounting heigh 
Company, Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, New York ¢Ven a remote approximat 
City, describe in detail the theories which this ™g, and as close as S times the 
company has worked up on street lighting. One to produce al 5 i ‘py 
section of the booklet is devoted to the subject ‘© UNiorm lighting. In attempt 
of glare and economic waste in most of the Mate the ideal curves yr hight ‘it 
present-day installations. Glare comprises two 11° phane Company solved the problem 
distinct effects—the ocular discomfort which @€5!8" OT Its special auxiliary know! 
one experiences in looking at an intensely bright phane retractors, 


light, and the blinding effect of the lamp. Shield- 
ing the bare lamp with a white glass globe or 
refractor overcomes the ocular discomfort, but 
does not decrease the blinding effect. So seri- 
ous is this blinding effect that at a height of 
134 feet a 4,000-lumen lamp in a white glass 
globe produces a blinding effect equal to a 
waste of half the light; that is to say, if this 
blinding effect could be eliminated, a 2,000- 
lumen light would light the streets so that ob- 
jects could be seen just as clearly as with a 
4,000-lumen lamp under the conditions stated. 

The booklet further states that one practical 
way to avoid serious waste due to blinding 
effect, commonly called glare, is to employ 
higher mounting heights; compared with a 
mounting height of 13% feet, the glare is only 
one-half as bad at 18% feet and only one- 
quarter as bad at 27 feet. To-day 15 feet is 
regarded as the minimum mounting height per- 
missible under first-class practice. The Holo- 
phane Glass Company states that possible 
mounting heights of 25 to 35 feet are to be 
greatly preferred with regard to the quality of 
lighting. 

There is a tendency toward higher illumina- 
tion values on streets. In order to make the 
streets essentially safe and as convenient as by 
day, non-traffic streets should have an illumina- 
tion of not less than one and one-third times full 
moonlight, arterial streets not less than four to 
seven times full moonlight, and promenade or 
main business district streets not less than six- 
teen times full moonlight. The last-named 
streets may well be lighted to a higher illumina 
tion, justified by the additional advertising value 
so obtained. 

One of the first steps taken by the Holophane 
Glass Company for placing street lighting on a 
scientific basis was to determine the ideal light 
distribution curves which are necessary for uni- 
form lighting on the street surface, for given 
ratios of spacing to the mounting height. This 





constituted a pioneer effort and resulted from 
an entirely different attitude towards the prob- 


AN ATTRACTIVE LIGHTING STAND 
ARD WITH HOLOPHANE REFRACTOR 
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The Most Efficient Truck You Can 
Buy for Rapid, Certain Haulage 


At all times and under all conditions, value in reliable transportation service. 

Saet i neamiog! esonemical Cult by Federal, its superior worth is 
a ay ar nA ee “epee assured not only by the reputation of its 
us > s 


most efficient truck a municipality can 


makers, but by the known high quality 
of the thoroughly-tested specialized units 


own. At $1375, it offers an unequalled in every part of its construction. 


T hese Specialized Units Insure Maximum Efficiency— 








GAPACTEY 2000 Ibs body Grease ght joints of ample pro 
ywance, 9 Ibs chassis weight portions Supported at center on 
295 lbs total 9850 Ibs wheel self-aligning ba bearings 
base 132’ tread »6" loading REAR AXLE ken - Detroit 
space back of seat, 110 inches worn drive i ential 
MOTOR—Continenta] J-4 i-cy n i [ j bear 
nders; L-head Mono Bl t ing i zg pletely en 
}- bearing crank shaf l closed piece pressed steel 
oe tee n: force feed bricatior he y ratio standard 6 
system t) gh he crar shaft to1 
“ = r rie norn stroke, ne pe ! : FRONT —. Sumben-Detvets ; 
ss : ss s . ‘ é ! taperec olle 
IGNITION—FKisemann M ag sects tpg om; tapesed setter 
with manually controlled spar . — 4 - ot 
CARBURETOR Ler tt entra) BRAKES Internal du 
jet, float feed, aut at panding type l x2% 
COOLING SYSTEM—By fan and eee: COON Savi 
water cil — Dy centrifug “ts 7 in “a 
water pumy ample proportions aoe Se See Woe 
through a Federal type deta FRAME I sed steel; channel 
core radiator witl presse te sector s/t thick 5” de at 
tanks and side members che y center Ow le at front and 
treated to prevent rust $4” wide back of seat; height from 
CLUTCH—Borg & Beck dry plat ground loaded, 29%” 
two lt asbestos fabric discs ¢ SP RINGS Chrome Vanadium 
olsed in Bell housing: ea y ad steel] mi-elliptie type front 38” 
justed for wear x2": rear "x2%"; 8 leaves 
TRANSMISSION s speeds f rear 
ward and one reverse; selective STEERING GEAR-—Gemmer irre 
shiding stub tooth spur gear versible type worm and worm 
type; mounted on flywheel hous wheel; ample adjustment for wear 
ing splined main shaft annular bearings of generous size: 18” 
ball and roller bearings of gener hand whee 
ous size throughout GASOLINE SYSTEM— Sheet steel! 
PROPELLER SHAFTS—Tubular. tank; 12% gals.; tinned inside 
provided with three Universal and out; mounted on chassis under 


seat, with Stewart vacuum tank or 
dash under hood 
WHEELS-——Dished and tapered de 
mountable disc wheels; valve con 
nection outside 
TIRES—Pneumatic U. S. Roya 
cords truck type non-skid; 

x 5” front and rear. 

CONTROL Transmission and 
brake levers mounted on trans 
mission housing, center of chassis 
steering gear column on left; a 
celerator pedal on toe board; hand 
throttle and spark control lever on 
steering column ignition switch 
and carburetor choke are provided 
on the dash 

CHASSIS LUBRICATION Ale- 
mite grease connections with effi 
cient high pressure grease gun: no 
grease cups to be filled by hand 
DASH EQUIPMENT Dash, toe 
boards, fenders and running 
boards heavy pressed steel, flo 
board wood. 

ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT Remy 
electric starter and generator 
electric horn; electric side, tail 
and dash lights with special hard 
service battery mounted under 
seat, easily accessible. 

CHASSIS PRICE—$1375 f. o. b 
Detroit, freight and war tax addi 
tional. Price includes complete 
set of tools, jack,,oil can and hand 
pump. 


or 


Phone your Federal dealer, or write or wire the factory for definite proof of the economies this 


truck will effect in your line of business. 


Your inquiry will have prompt and careful attention. 


FEDERAL Motor Truck Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue American City. 
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O.J. Childs and Foamite 
Unite 


\ 





SECTIONAL VIEW OF A STREET LIGHT REFRACTOR 
OF THE BOWL TYPE, SHOWING THE RELATION OF 
THE HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL PRISMS VOT KEG 














Comp 

\ ophane retra¢ ts of tw | — A 
ments Of clear giass, § ed t venten.C Tails Corn ( 
ther Ch er elem ol ital prist President ; ( rT ¢ 
on its outer surface, and the outer element has estion © 

tical or horizontal pr s, depend p tee ol a 

articular type on its inner surface This 

uns that both the inner and the outer su 

es of the refractor as a unit are of smooth Sewer Joint Compound 

lass and that the light distribution is accon ; : 
plished by prismatic act rath : — 
lace reflection as 1n dinar I ey par . Ki b : , 
horizontal prisms of the inner element ‘ hie veghear e> 
the light from the lamp s s to mal t ports Nason os rag ; 
maximum at any desired angle below t hort eee WW, ere : 

tal. The vertical prisms of the out en nies vidas 
of all types except tl dor type spread « Fert ss a a re : ‘ 
the light and make the unit luminous over its ee ee ee OO 
entire area. In the dome type the hor ital «4s: Pared especia . 
prisms of the inner element redirect the light Pike ed se — at _— t this 
only partially into the desired directions he a wor aa pom. < a , 
horizontal prisms of the outer element serve PrOpersy oF Demme soa 7 

, 3 Le lied 1 vhere the joints must be ma n p 

to complete the redirection of the light d sé a 4 i 
cure the maximum candle-power at the desired SUVMerged. — : 
angle By this action all the light which the ‘ In using this compound sae ES Space OF 
incandescent lamp or the gas mantle generates “% Sewer pipe ts first calked th jute 
is effectively conserved and redirected in proper oakum, leaving at ist To pen 101 the 
proportion in all desired directions compound r ace, of cours vill vary 

The Holophane Glass Company stands ready according to tn os OF mie pipe and we 
to cooperate with any public official who would a oar OF eee ee 
like to have an investigation made with a view Wher the pipe sections are of sn size, the 
to improving the street. lighting system of his ‘*" — = , aa" _ nd joint 
city \ letter sent to this company will bring — reac - sr ahaie ng Uh pute 
a prompt response and the services of a trained Msgr ; ilies ese nal ev , ri ee 
engineer in helping to conduct the investigation © ,Piaced ma ~—— 


and after calking the joi 1 { lou 
without any charge to the city. “ sta Sessa OM 
“ depth, i snake r woimt rur t 1 { ] 


Shoecraft Joins the same manner employed when 1 lanl tall 
Hoad, Decker and Drury joints. This snake mus ation 


° the compound from sticking rt mpound 
Announcement has been received that on 


is poured at a temperature of about 400 degre: 

August 1, Ezra B. Shoecraft, for the past nine Fahrenheit. and for the best. results th 
years City Engineer of Flint, Mich., who re- temperature must be maintained. Joints mad 
signed from that position recently, has become in the trench are made with t aaa 
associated with Hoad, Decker and Drury, Ann — rynner after th dere 
Arber,- Mich., the new firm name to be Hoad, jute or oakum Phe no ‘ € water almost 
Decker, Shoecraft and Drury to the top of tl Dim ery ee 4] 

The addition of Mr. Shoecraft to the rm effectiveness of tl mpound. provided it i 
will enable it to extend its activities to th poured at the proper temperature and car 
field of civil engineering to include city paving taken to have the joint material run dow ; 
and other municipal engineering work. During _ side and force its w under the bottom and 
Mr. Shoecraft’s term of office as City Engineer up the other sid 
of Flint, Mich., he was in charge of work total- It is said that the best result tai 
ing over $14,000,000 when the compound is melted and poured wit 
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4 Gunmen Captured— 
$2,800 Cash Recovered! 


M EET Sergeant Frank Brennan and his Harley-Davidson Motorcycle—both members 
of the Elizabeth, N. J., Police Department. The Sergeant and his Harley- 
Davidson recently captured four notorious New York gunmen after a stiff fight in which 
two bandits were shot. $2,800 in cash was recovered. 


All in a day’s work for a Harley-Davidson. In over 900 cities and towns, these police 
motorcycles are hunting crime, chasing speeders, enforcing parking rules, answering 
emergency calls and performing a variety of daily service duties. 


Cost? The Harley-Davidson’s noted economy 
(50 miles for a dollar—gas, oil, tires, and all) 
and its long life make it an investment that pays 
big dividends to the city. 









Write for special literature, the reduced prices 
and the improvements on 1923 models. Or ask 
your local dealer for free demonstration, 


Harley-Davidson 
Motor Co. 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 











Harley-Davidson 
“Worlds Champion Motorcycle 
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out excessive cooking In order to guard 
against this cooking, it is advisable to use equip 
ment which is not too large. For ordinary 
cases a small roofing kettle or lead melting 
furnace can be used to best advantage. A dipper 
or pouring ladle having a capacity just a iittle 
in excess of the material required for one joint 
is the best size to use. Several of these should 
be gt aga and kept warmed up before using 
For large-size pipe, of course, a larger kettle 
will be required, but this sh uld be of a type 
which is low and open at the top in order 
that the compound may be readily stirred 
Otherwise, when a large quantity is melted 
some of the filler will settle and cake on thi 
bottom of the kettle. It is advisable to uss up 
one batch of compound, if possible, before an 
other is started. This will produce much mort 
uniform results. 

An intere sting demonstration of the jointing 
qualities of “Ideal” sewer joint compound was 


shown in the case of a man who had to lay 
510 feet of 6-inch pipe from a dam to a Pelt 
water-wheel which runs a 34-horse-power gen 


erator, the head of the water from the surfac« 
of the dam to the turbine being about 44 feet 
After the job was well started, the war affected 
the price of iron pipe so that it was decided to 
use terra cotta, under a maximum pressure of 20 
pounds. Deep and wide socket pipe was used 
but a test was first made, which burst the pip 
at 55 pounds pressure. The joint held at 40 
pounds pressure for one-half hour without 
showing any weakness, but the pipe showed 
sweating. The joints were made up as follows 
The spigot and socket ends of the pipe were 
thoroughly dried. Then jute packing was 
rammed into the joint, using a calking iron 
With the aid of an asbestos pouring runner 
the hot joint compound was poured. After the 
joint was cooled, a shoulder of 1 to 1 cement 
mortar was made, which completed the opera- 
tion. Owing to a slight water-hammer when 
turning off the turbine, the joints at the lower 
end of the line blew out after a service of about 
two weeks, making it necessary to replace the 
terra cotta pipe with cast iron. The remaining 
terra cotta pipe at the upper end of the line, 
however, under a maximum pressure of 9 
pounds, has been in service for over a year 
without showing any weakness at the joints 


Metal Columns for Municipal 
Buildings 


The Colonial motif in architecture is increas- 
ingly used for city halls and other municipal 
buildings, such as hospitals, court houses, etc 
in a great many cities in the United States 
When columns are used in construction of this 
type, it is practically impossible to buy wood 
columns that will not sooner or later show 
checking, rotting, or similar defects. This is, 
of course, the nature of wood, but nevertheless, 
it is frequently felt that the contractor or the 
architects are somewhat at fault 

The Union Metal Manufacturing Company, 
Canton, Ohio, makes metal columns of a par- 
ticularly durable nature for just such work as 





THE FREESTONE COUNTY COURT HOUSE, 
FAIRFIELD, TEXAS, WITH ITS METAL 











COLUMNS 

this. The columns are architectural! rrect 
have entasis and stopped flutes and t tl 

characteristics which mark the colun f the 
ncient classical orders They are » 

structed that they cannot split, ch rot, war] 
or open at t he joint, and they st but littl 
more than wood The shafts of the mms 
are made from 22-gagé open-hearth galvanized 
steel rolled exclusively for the manufacture cf 
Union Metal products The steel s tight- 
coated with spelter, which adheres perfect y to 
the metal under all conditions and protects it 
from the action of the elements. Shafts up to 
und including a base diameter of 14 inches art 
made of one-ply No. 22-gage galvar 1 steel 
All shafts over 14 inches in base diameter are 
made by two-ply No. 22-gage pressed and fluted 
acgemnee, The shafts are fluted and pressed into 
shape by patented machinery and dies designed 
for the > purpose The sea f the shafts ar 
all securely locked and ivs turned on 
the inside of the shafts it three f the 
designs are suppli vith ornamental ccrnposi- 
tion capitals The weight does not fall upon the 
composition capital, but is impressed through 
a cylindrical steel core pin directly upon the 
steel shaft. Two of the designs are supplied 
with cast iron capitals, including a top square 
member, and one has a pressed steel capital 
made of 16-gage steel galvanized after the punch 
press operation, thus insuring a protecting coat 


for all surfaces 
Before leaving the factory the steel shafts are 
painted with a coat of galvanized iron primer 


The cast iron parts are coated with high-grade 
Metalastic paint. This completes the protectior 
against the elements and furnishes a surface on 
which the finishing coats of paint can be applied 
with assurance that they will not « or peel 


It is claimed that these are the strongest 
architectural columns manufactured. The prin- 


ciple of their construction, the fluted steel cylin- 
der, is in accordance with the best er rineet ing 
practice, and insures great compression ength 


many times stronger than that cf wor vd col- 
umns. They are furnished to withst ind all nor- 
mal weight without reinforcement. Where an 
abnormally high pediment of weight is to be 
supported, however, they may be reinforced by 

steel I-beams or tubular steel poles passed uf 

















NIAGARA POWER roe 
NEW YORK CiTy * ¢ (fee 


> cTr 


THE SUPER-POWER PLAN STARTED 


We have recently designed a, 220,000 volt line for the 


American Super-Power Corporation to deliver 400,000 


Horsepower from Niagara Falls to New York City. 


We are now designing a 450,000 Horsepower Hydro- 
Electric Station at the Falls for the American Super- 


Power Corporation. 


We design, build, operate and report on all Utility Plants, 
Electric, Street Railway, Water, Gas and Telephone. 


F. W. BALLARD & COMPANY 


Engineers Cleveland, Ohio 
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t u them, or they ma n ery ec ica 
d with « ete Chis practice is us ( 
sorted to in interior work, such as stores, « 
es, hotel lobbies, etc., where the colur s € 





ie 
called upon to support the building and at the 


me time perform the function of architectur 


Attractive Iron Fencings for 
School Grounds 





It has long been recognized that fence is 
real necessity to enclose school grounds, and 
I the use of iron fence 1s one of the best 
means of meeting the demand for protection 

rability. \t the same time iron tence 
serves to give a certain sense of restraint t 
pupils, impelling them to stay within bounds 


wl { at 4 hool, and, 
naturally exerts an 


if used at their own homes 
influence on 


school hours in making their yards, instead of 
the street, their piayground 

he Leavelle Me‘ amphe ll School, Granite 
ville, S. C., has recently installed the iron fence 
shown in the accompanying illustratior This 
fencing was supplied by the Stewart Iron 
Works Compa Cincinnati, Ohio, and com 
prises I,128 teet of iron fence 60 inches high 





constructed with S<-inch square pickets spaced 
5 u s on centers and witl I by i 
patent 3-rib channel rail. Seven gates were re 
quired, thre walk gates each 4 feet 4 inch 
de, two drive gates 8 feet 4 inches wide, and 
two drive gates 12 feet } inches vide Phe 
ites and ft ce were designed by Willis k1 
chitect, f Augusta, Ga., and erected by W 
F. Bowe, Jr., contractor, Augusta The gates 
1 fence were given to the tow { Granite 


MATERIALS 


AND APPLIANCES . 
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A New Six-Cylinder Speed 
Truck 


rd dump body equipm: 

the Avery Company, P: 
tractors and city and t 
trated herewith, is sold tht 





cab and the l-servict \ 
equipped with a scho I 
centralized school distri (al 
has been ¢ ed t Pe ( 
ilized schools, f vl Dis 
these trucks equipped with a K 
1 | aoved send tr 2 
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SCHOOLHOUSE ATTRACTIVELY SET OFF BY IRON FENCING 
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Put an end to petty thievery 


Page Protection Fence surrounding municipal lighting plants, pumping 
stations, storage yards, and supply depots will eliminate costly thefts 
of coal, raw material and tools. 


Its non-climbable chain-link construction forbids entrance to the petty 
thief, the vandal, and the trespasser. 


Firmly constructed throughout, and with fabric heavily galvanized, 
Page Protection Fence withstands thieves, abuse and corrosion. 
There is an expert fence-erecting organization in each of the cities listed below, that carries 
complete stocks of Page Fence Products and is equipped to give you prompt and efficient service 


in construction 


BINGHAMTON BIRMINGHAM BOSTON CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI DALLAS 

DETROIT KANSAS. CITY LAFAYETTE LINCOLN MEMPHIS NEW HAVEN 

NEW ORLEANS NEW YORE OSCEOLA PHILADELPHIA RENSSELAER SPRING 
FIELD, MASS ST. LOUIS 


PAGE FENCE AND WIRE PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION, 215 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


fresie. PROTECTION FENCE #2 3e¢ 
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LIGHT TRUCK WITH ONE-TON DUMP BODY 


The body can be dumped by the truck operator i 
e body ped by “og-ear Pr. & President Returns 





reaching through the small window in the ba Henry Harni r. pr 
~ : van . “~ u Ak pres 

of the - The dump body is flexible, being ine & Harnischfeger ( Milwa 

made ot heavy-gage steel. returned from a 6-mont tons t] 
world, during which tin he " 
China, the Philippine Islands, India veral 
uropean countries Che special t of the 
trip was the investigation of business tions 
and possibilities in the Far ist 


Heavy-Duty Semi- 
Diesel Oil Engines 
for Power-Plant 


Service 

The Power Manufactur- 
ing Company, Marion, Ohio, 
which claims to have the 
largest plant in America de- 
voted exclusively to the 
making of oil engines of the 
semi-Diesel type, has issued 
the following interesting 
comparison of the cost of 
power produced by steam, 
electric motor or the 
“Primm”  semi-Diesel en- 
gines which it manufactures A SEMI-DIESEL UNIT FOR MUNICIPAL PLANTS 





COMPARISON OF POWER COSTS 


Kind of Power Cost Per Hour Cost Per 24-Hour D Days of 24 Hours 
H.1 1 K.W, i BFP 1 KW 1 H.P 1 K.W 
Steam, using 5 Ibs. of coal per h.p. . 
per hour, at $4 per ton.......... l 1.34c. 4c. ¢ $96.48 
Electric motor, 85% eff., using cur 
rent at Sc. per kw.......cecseoes 2.63c. 3.52 63.3c. 84.8 189.9 446 
Oil engine, using .6 Ib. (.08) gal. 
fuel oil per b.h.p.-hour, at 4%c. 
POF GOl, cocccccccsscccceceseces 0.36 0.482c 8.64c. 1 ¢ , $4.72 
SAVING WITH A “PRIMM” OIL ENGINE, 100 B.H.P. 
Per Month of Per Year of 300 
Per Day 24 Hours 30 Days, 24 Hours Days, 24 Hours 
Replacing steam engine, 100 b.h.p., using 5 lbs. o 
coal at $4 per ton....... Pe en ee $15.36 $160.8 $4 608.00 


Replacing an electric motor, 100 b h.p., 85% eff., using " 
current at Sc, per KW..p-ecrrerecerecrreretrerees 54.66 1,639.80 16,398.00 
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For 


ie Body ie Garbage, Refuse and General Hauling 


The new Lee 4-D refuse body which dumps without power is being 
used by a great many cities for hauling light rubbish, consisting of 
papers, boxes and trash of all kinds, garbage and refuse, crushed stone, 
excavated earth, barrels of tar, tools, supplies and other materials used 
by maintenance gangs in street work. 


Bulletins 75-AC and 78 give specifications on all types. 
Secure these bulletins when you are making plans for the 
purchase of a new dumping body for any light-weight 
truck. 


Bulletin 77-AC gives cost data of the operation of this 
equipment as used in Evanston, IIl. 


LEE TRAILER & BODY COMPANY 


2343 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Buy That 
lron Fence Now! 


Enterprise Iron Fencing is now selling at the lowest prices in years— 4 
a result of the reduced cost of iron. The cost of iron is back to the 
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pre-war level. Wa 
wanted. Buy it n 


free blue-print offer. 


Free Blue Print. 
Free blue- print 
showing Enterprise 
Fencing on your 
ground. Write for i! 
lustrated catalog and 
quotation today. 


it no longer for the fence you have needed and 
’ ™ » - » 
ow! Write for our illustrated catalog and our 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


ENTERPRISE 


FENCING 





PRE-WAR LEVEL 
ENTERPRISE IRON WORKS 1913 1922 


2465 Yandes Street 





Cost of Iron Back to 1913 


Buy Now for Less. 
Protect and beauti- 
fy Schools, Hospi 
tals, Parks, Estates, 
Public Buildings, 
Cemeteries, Asylums. 
Lowest cost in years. 
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A SPOTLIGHT UNIT 


Illuminating the Traffic Cop 





There is not much use in placing a 
I ema! i stop-and s " 
l minate ( ossing | oul 
\ | mil d section al hat 
coming t lists, tor w 9 pe 
th resent traffic control is necessary, may s 
him rh mal X-Ray Reflector ( mpan 
235 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicag se : has 
made a specialty of projectors for illuminatir 
traffic police Many cities are using traffic sig 
nals with concentrated lights, spotlighting the 


officer. This is claimed to have been origi 
developed for the city of Camden, N. J., | 

company in cooperation with J. W 
Chief of the Electrical Bureau. Thx 
units are suspended 22 feet above the street o1 
a guy Wire or mounted on a street post by means 
ot a gooseneck. 
lamp 


Kelly Jr 


Using a standard 


there is a bright spot of light 6 feet 


diameter, which makes the officer and his sigt 
clearly visible at night for a distance of mor 
than 1,500 feet. 

This company has also made a specialty of 
heat-resisting colored lenses for mounting on 
trafic towers. These are used in Detr und 


MATERIALS 


AND 


APPLIANCES 
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Speeding Up Snow Removal 
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A LOADING MACHINE THAT CUTS SNOW-REMOVAL COSTS 
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W HY TIFFIN FLUSHERS 


Superb Construction, Superior Design, 


Specialized Quality Units, Unity of Service 
ECONOMY, EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, SANITATION 


Ask users about Tiffin Flushers and Tiffin Service. 


Write us for catalog and engineering detail. 


THE TIFFIN WAGON COMPANY, TIFFIN, OHIO 











International Steel Paving Guards 
Cut Paving Costs- 


tA 
Don't Waste Money 
Building Headers~ 


Header Curbs have gone into the discard like horse 
cars. They cost time and money to build and under 
even ordinary traffic are unsatisfactory. INTER- 
NATIONAL STEEL PAVING GUARDS have 


supplanted them and 325,000 feet in use under 
severest conditions of traffic prove their great superiority. 












Built of standard structural angle with inch-wide anchors cut out of the horizontal leg every ten 
inches, twisted and bent like reinforcing bars and extending into the concrete, these guards pro- 
tect the road edge. Built in various sizes for all types of surface and foundation. 


Send for circular today 


International Steel Tie Co.. Cleveland.O 
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the headway thereby and requiring several load- 
ing gangs. The cost of hand shoveling is esti- 
mated at about 13 to 20 cents per cubic yard. 
A machine for doing this loading was in oper- 
ation in the Mott Haven district of New York 
City, helping one contractor to dispose of one 
of the February snow-storms of 1922. This 
machine, developed by the George Haiss Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc., 143d Street and Rider 
Avenue, New York City, consists of a 20-foot 
pan conveyor operating at an angle of 30 de- 
grees from the horizontal, with the lower end 
at ground level at the snow pile. Attached to 
the tail shaft extending on either side are feed- 
ing propellers, pushing the snow into the pan 
conveyor and cleaning a path wider than the 
machine. The loader is driven by a 37-horse- 
power, 4-cylinder Waukesha truck engine and 
is mounted on creeper treads, preventing slip- 


MATERIALS 


AND APPLIANCES 


time for getting the | way and 
placing the empty one W the 





machine with one operator ir load 
equivalent to five or six 10-man shovelir 
The advantage from the standpoint of suy 
tendence is very evident 
assuming that half the time is used up 
ing the machine, its average performan 
cubic yards a minute, or 720 cubic yards 
&-hour day. 

line (15 gallons at 28 cents), r the oper 
tor, and four laborers at $4 a day ea { 
a total of $26.20, or about 3.64 cents per 
yard. This represents a saving of 10 
more per cubic yard over hand labor, or $7 
machine day. With this money saving, which 
will be greater under ordinary snowfall condi 
tions, and the time saving, it does not take very) 
long for the machine to pay for itself 


As to operatu 


The cost is about $4.20 for gaso 


$6 fe 
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A NEW HANDY TRAILER FOR PARK USE THAT WILL NOT MAR THE LAWN 


ping and skidding. The elevator is pivoted at 
the center and is raised to a horizontal position 
when moved any distance. The loader is moved 
under its own power. 

The machine was used for loading the high 
piles in important streets, and readily loaded 
7.7-cubic-yard trucks in 2 minutes or less. This 
particular snowfall was a combination of rain, 
sleet and snow and was followed by a hard 
freeze. The snow piles were unusually difficult 
to handle, as they were frozen and had to be 
broken down by hand; otherwise the snow 
loader just slid them intact along the streets, 
although they averaged 10 to 15 cubic yards 
each. Had the fall consisted merely of snow, 
this additional labor of breaking down the piles 
would not have been necessary. 

The contrast between machine loading and 
hand loading was very marked even so. With 
four men breaking down the piles and one ma- 
chine operator, a speed of one truck every 214 


minutes was not at all unusual, including the 


Trailer Units for Park Hauling 


Have you ever noticed how quickly an ordi- 
nary iron-tired wagon will cut up and destroy 
a park lawn? Many superintendents will take 
excellent care of their greensward, weeding it 
carefully and mowing it at the proper time, and 
then when it comes time to make some changes 
in flower-beds or in the grading, they will drive 
heavy wagons over the grass, badly cutting up 
the sod. 

The Worthington Mower Company, Shawnee 
on-Delaware, Pa., has brought out a h 
weight two-wheeled trailer unit with broad steel 
wheels which is admirable for use in con . 
tion with its light-weight tractor unit for haul- 
ing sod, tools and the many other materials 
which are to be cared for in parks and on golf 
courses. This two-wheel tractor, illustrated 
herewith, is in use in a number of municipal and 
county parks and a very large number of coun- 
try clubs and golf courses 














ACME: {NES. rABLE) 


Conrucatep = 


In the developmentYof subur- 
bai sites “ACME” (Nestable 
Culverts offer an inexpensive 
and permanent means of drain- 
age. Moreover, by the use of 
cement or stone work they can 
be made into very attractive 
forms, such as above. 


jLV ERTS 


This pleasing installation is in 
Shaker Heights Village, suburb 
of Cleveland. The two 6-foot 
“ACME” sections are faced 
at the end with rough ashler 
stone work. Installed 1911 — 
still in perfect condition. Have 
you catalog M-78? 


THE CANTON CULVERT & SILO CO., Mfrs., CANTON, OHIO 


A a — 

















Pennsylvania TRIO; 
a time and labor saver 
for golf course, parks, 
large estates and 86 in 
swath. 


SYLV, 


Dasani 


LAWN MOWERS 


Whether used in gangs or singly 
each mower represents the utmost 
in mechanical perfection. Ex- 
clusive features such as self-sharpen- 
ing, interchangeable parts, auto- 
mobile type ball bearings assure 
ease and accuracy in operation. 


Their long record of service is due to the use of finest 
materials in making. 


For instance, all blades, not just 


one, as in ordinary mowers, are made of crucible, tool 
steel; doubly tempered. 


Write for 


“Pennsylvania TRIO Book” 


Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Works, Inc. 


1615 NORTH 23rd STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA 
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SEWER-CLEANING BUCKET MOUNTED ON TRUCK 


A Rapid Catch-Basin Cleaner 


A new device which is designed and con- 
structed for rapidly cleaning catch-basins has 
been placed on the market by P. J. Healey, 25 
Church Street, New York City. The machine 
consists of a truck upon which is mounted an 
especially designed dumping body which may be 
removed, allowing the truck to be used for other 
purposes. Upon the truck platform is a mast 
and boom, the mast resting upon ball! bearings 
so that the boom may be swung directly over 
the catch-basin. A grab bucket, operated by 
power-driven drums using two cables, one for 
hoisting and lowering the bucket and the other 
for opening and closing it, is carried by the 
boom. A pole is used to direct the bucket, 
making it possible to clean the entire circum- 
ference of the catch-basin without sending a 
man below the surface. 

The dump body on this device ¢an be used 
as a container and may be dumped directly into 
another truck, so that while the second truck is 
taking its load to the dumping point or scow 
the container on the machine can be reloaded, 
ready to be discharged into the empty truck 
upon its return. The operation of the truck in 
conjunction with the cleaner prevents loss of 
time. The cleaning machine may be continually 
operated, proceeding from one catch-basin or 
sump to another, or to any place from which it 
is desirable to remove deposits, and without 
the loss of time which would be experienced 
were the machine itself sent to the dump. 

The grab bucket, which is of the orange 
peel type, has a large capacity, making the 


operation of the machine very rapid. Various 
tests have demonstrated that catch-basins can 
be thoroughly cleaned in 20 to 30 minutes per 
basin and the usual litter and wet pavements are 
noticeably absent. 


Protection Through Proper 
Fencing 


One of the important factors in protecting 
an open reservoir, or valuable planted park 
grounds and playground areas where it is de- 
sired to have the children enter and leave by a 
definite entrance and exit, is a fence which is 
permanent, not too ornate, and strong enough 
to stand the attacks of the malicious 

Among the designs of wire fabric fencing 
made by the Page Steel and Wire Company, 
Adrian, Mich., is the Page Economy fabric 
This was originally designed as an especially 
effective lawn and park fence, but it has found 
considerable favor, not only in industrial uses 
but for protected places such as reservoirs, 
cemeteries, and playgrounds. This fence is well 
designed and of high quality, and for most 
municipal needs, except where the very strong 
est fence is necessary, is entirely suitable. It 
differs from the Page. Wire-link fabric in that 
the latter was designed especially to fit indus 
trial uses. 
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Nevrort Culverts are made of GENUINE 

OPEN-HEARTH IRON, guaranteed to be 
99.875 per cent pure iron copper alloy. They 
insure the maximum of endurance and satisfaction 
under city streets or county highways and will 
last indefinitely. 


Newport Culverts are made in both round and 
half-round types. The half-round type is par- 
ticularly adapted to city and small town use while 
the circular culvert is universally used for county 
highway work. The advantage of the half-round 
culvert is that it is just right for service where 
the head room is not sufficient for the installation 
of the full-circle type. It has the further advan- 
tage of easy cleaning in the event that an 
obstruction causes a stoppage, which is frequently 
the case in city or small-town use. 


Send for booklets giving compiete data 
on NEWPORT CULVERTS OF 
“GENUINE OPEN-HEARTH IRON.” 





NEWPORT CULVERT COMPANY 


542 West Tenth Street, Newport, Kentucky 
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